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THE NEW ENGLAND ORIGINS 
OF MORMONISM 


DAVID BRION DAVIS 


I 


T is a curious fact that the vast literature on Mormonism 

tends to treat the subject as everything but a religion. Until 
the twentieth century the issue was so incendiary that non- 
Mormon publications were usually either polemics written or 
preached by Protestant ministers or sensational exposés by peo- 
ple who claimed to have penetrated Brigham Young’s iron cur- 
tain. But if the Woodruff Manifesto made polygamy and thus 
Mormonism an academic matter for most Americans, succeed- 
ing historians were not to profit by the less emotional perspec- 
tive. Scholars grew indignant over Brigham Young’s dictator- 
ship and the criminal docility of a people who could not see 
the proper line between church and state. Joseph Smith’s pre- 
tentious visions seemed absurd to an enlightened people. 
There was a blossoming of analyses proving him an epileptic, 
a paranoiac, or an imposter. Scholars amassed data proving that 
The Book of Mormon could not have been written in any other 
place than Northeastern United States between 1815 and 1835. 
But most of the energy went into asserting or refuting the 
Spaulding-Rigdon theory of the origin of the golden plates. 


147 
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There were some, however, who saw implications beyond 
the disputes over authorship. Why should the gibberish of a 
crazy boy send thousands of people trekking off to establish a 
theocracy beyond the Rocky Mountains? Here, these scholars 
reasoned, was the perfect example of the inexorable magic of 
the frontier. Mormonism was a purely American and Western 
product. “Western New York in the frontier days, interest in 
Indians, an attempt to give America an ancient heritage; Ohio, 
Illinois, a Zion in Missouri (mid-America!); religion for the 
common man, free air and expansive ideas, polygamy—like to 
do things in a big way. Conceived in a frontier, driven further 
west by an angry frontier, first settlement and colonization of 
the western desert—the saga of a westering people, an epic in 
social history, Manifest Destiny with religion as its rationali- 
zation!” 

These enthusiasts never suspected that they might be fol- 
lowing the old pattern of a new religion consuming another 
and using it to prove its own doctrines. For the West and the 
frontier with its free air and expansive confidence was a sort of 
religion for Americans, and if the Mormons could absorb Co- 


lumbus and George Washington into the grand scheme of 
Nephites and Lamanites, the scholarly frontiersmen could take 
Joseph Smith and Brigham Young and hitch them to Manifest 
Destiny. 


So Mormonism has come down as an interesting phase of 
American social history, an autochthonous expression of the 
frontier. If it had any relation to previous religious develop- 
ments, it was only as a reaction against stern New England Cal- 
vinism. Mormonism was not primarily a religion but a social 
movement. 

II 


Jan Matthys had a personal revelation that he should lead a 
sally against the pagans. On April 5, 1534, he led the assault, 
but Jan apparently did not realize what Joseph Smith (a later 
Enoch) knew: revelations can also come from the devil. When 
Jan fell, Johann Bockhold, whom posterity has known as John 
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of Leyden, became ruler of the saints. On August 31 he was 
officially proclaimed king of the Chosen and ruler of the world. 
As head of the Muenster theocracy he instituted polygamy, 
after citing Biblical precedent and saying there was a surplus 
of women anyway. He outlawed infant baptism and produced 
a divinely revealed constitution for Israel. Twelve elders as- 
sumed joint worldly and spiritual powers, proclaimed free 
will, and told the people that Christ’s kingdom was earthly. In 
the earlier Articles of Muenster the Anabaptists had refused 
to obey any pagan authority and now the day for the destruc- 
tion of the Godless was approaching. But that year drew to a 
close and 1535 was a hungry year. On April 4 the Diet met and 
hurled the imperial armies against the Muenster walls. There 
was no possibility of retreat to the land of the honey bee.* 
There had been radical outbreaks before, but Muenster was 
incorporated in the Protestant tradition as a symbol of evil 
and a slogan for persecution precisely because it was the ex- 
pression of a tendency latent in Protestantism itself. The early 
confessions and creeds were important because they checked 
the centrifugal force inherent in any Biblical or personal re- 
ligion. One of the fundamental articles of the Westminster 
Confession, for instance, was number six of Chapter I, which 
decreed that nothing was ever to be added to Holy Scripture, 
‘by new revelations of the Spirit or traditions of men.” But all 
the scholarship, logic, and authority of the age could not hold 
the fires under control. The Reformation made man aware of 
his sin and responsibility, gave him the Bible to study, and 
filled his soul with an awareness of history. Then when Ren- 
aissance optimism simmered down to groups of farmers and 
soldiers, combining confident materialism with a Biblical 
sense of mission, the reaction was bound to be severe. Especial- 
ly in the English Civil Wars, the combination of these forces 
produced radical sects like the Quakers, the “Fifth Monarchy” 
men, and Gerrard Winstanley’s Diggers. While differing in 


1 W. Kohler, “Minster, Anabaptism in,” The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclope- 
dia of Religious Knowledge (N. Y. and London, 1910), vill, 43-46. 
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many respects, these movements were all perfectionist and most 
entertained eschatological hopes for fulfillment in history.* 

The New England Puritans were as properly horrified as 
anyone by the outbreak of these ‘“‘gangrena’’ during the Crom- 
wellian period. They had promptly and severely dealt with 
antinomianism and were not a little disturbed by the new tol- 
erance of the Restoration. But despite their orthodoxy on per- 
sonal revelation and perfection, they had brought with them 
certain Anabaptist ideas of polity. The non-separatist Puri- 
tans had dropped the conception of a national church and sub- 
stituted the idea of individual, autonomous churches, com- 
posed of visible saints. 

Perhaps the single most important fact of early religious his- 
tory in America is this tendency away from the concept of the 
national church. The Revolution prevented the possible es- 
tablishment of the Anglican Church and after a belated en- 
chantment with deism, successive waves of religious enthusi- 
asm only served to split further the existing churches. In early 
American Puritanism, the inherent conflict of orthodoxy and 
Anabaptist polity had brought a specious compromise with the 
Half-Way Covenant, but this in turn contributed to the col- 
lapse of Puritan church polity in the eighteenth century. More 
and more emphasis was placed on inducing conversions en 
masse, While large segments of the community were excluded 
from church membership. Thus an increasingly large group of 
New Englanders, whose ancestors had taken membership for 
granted, found themselves displaced and uncertain. 

3y the early nineteenth century a small group along the sea- 
board was adapting religion to conform with trade, business, 
and a free and genteel life, while the back country smouldered 
with evangelism and literal Bible-mindedness. During the first 
quarter of the century, religion was effectively separated from 
society and politics, and the general trend seemed to be away 
from orthodox formulations of dogma. Especially among lib- 


2 Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man (New York, 1948), 1, 
169-180. 
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erals in the East, God was elevated to an inscrutable height. He 
became a vague but ambient force or power, indifferent and 
imperturbable. The religious debates revolved around the na- 
ture of man, which seemed freer after God’s elevation; but 
whether Hopkinsians argued that man was impotent or their 
opponents held that he had a fighting chance, God still re- 
mained distant and unaffected. 

After assuming this knowable God, the tendency was to 
stress a divine immanence for man. The prevailing mood em- 
phasized the importance of the present and forgot history, 
which was considered mostly dark ages anyway. The church, 
then, was not only separate from the state but was in no way 
coincident with a community. Theology moved away from his- 
tory, providence, and revelation, and strove to give man indi- 
vidual freedom and a means to an easy conscience. 

But as the canals and turnpikes pierced the Appalachians, a 
good many farmers and small townsfolk found themselves in a 
dilemma. On the actual frontier, conditions favored friendly 
interdenominational relations, and religion was accepted as 
just religion.* But Upstate New York in the 1820's was not a 
frontier and it experienced a certain amount of denomination- 
al competition. Hill people left Litchfield and Berkshire coun- 
ties and the western ridges of Vermont to farm the rolling Fin- 
ger Lakes country. They had a deep religious heritage. They 
had the tradition of strong men like Solomon Stoddard, who 
had ruled Northampton as an autocrat and had dispensed with 
such trivia as the Half-Way Covenant. Then there had been 
the Great Awakening with its emotion and emphasis on con- 
version. Religion was a main topic of conversation and the 
literate thought and wrote in Biblical terms. Now, in York 
State these people were besieged by exhorters and circuit 
riders, Methodists, Freewill Baptists, and Presbyterians. These 
divines painted dismal pictures of hell and called for imme- 
diate conversion. But which was the right church, the church? 
The York State population was a mobile one and in every new 


3 Whitney R. Cross, The Burned-over District (Ithaca, 1950), 40. 
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community, it seemed, there was a new sect and a new divinity. 
The people read their Bibles and wondered. 

Since no organized force existed to check centrifugal aberra- 
tions, it was not surprising that people clustered around self- 
proclaimed prophets. Little dust devils sucked in a few parti- 
cles and skittered across western New England and York State, 
which was the trough of the low pressure area—minute signals 
of larger storms to come. An ex-British officer led a group in 
Vermont and Massachusetts in the 1790's. A little later, Mid- 
dletown, Vermont, broke out with millennial expectations, di- 
rect revelations, and treasure hunting.* These were common 
occurrences among a people who yearned for salvation, a peo- 
ple whose ancestors had bequeathed both a religious passion 
and an inevitable frustration in a splintered church which had 
no place for them. 

Meanwhile New England money and missionaries crossed 
the Hudson and concentrated on the area of new economic 
development. Revivals flared up after the War of 1812, and the 
evangelists illogically but effectively combined the broken 
fragments of Edwardean theology, with emphasis on both dis- 
interested benevolence and what approached free will.’ The 
Methodists, Universalists, and Campbellites wielded hammer 
blows against the sterile residue which remained from seven- 
teenth-century Puritanism. With all the barriers, systems, and 
formulizations gone, an emotional continent lay bared for all 
to exploit. In the autumn of 1821 a young Oneida County 
lawyer named Charles G. Finney went into the woods where 
no one could see him and received an ecstatic baptism from the 
Holy Ghost. 

Ill 
. .. $0 great were the confusion and strife among the different de- 
nominations, that it was impossible for a person, young as I was, 
and so unacquainted with men and things, to come to any certain 
conclusion who was right and who was wrong. 


4 Cross, The Burned-over District, 38. 
5 Cross, The Burned-over District, 22-28. 
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Thus Joseph Smith remembered the religious tumult in the 
burnt-over district when he was fourteen. 


The Presbyterians were most decided against the Baptists and 
Methodists, and used all the powers of either reason or sophistry to 
prove their errors ....On the other hand, the Baptists and Method- 
ists, in their turn, were equally zealous in endeavoring to establish 
their own tenets and disprove all others. In the midst of this war 
of words, and tumult of opinion, I often said to myself, What is to 
be done? Who, of all these parties, are right? or, are they all wrong 


together? If any one of them be right, which is it? and how shall I 
know it? © 


So in the spring of 1820 Joe Smith retired into the woods in 
response to James 1:5, but the Holy Ghost who lived in the 
York State woods in those days was even more familiar with 
Joe than he was with young Mr. Finney the next year. The 
fourteen-year old ragamuffin saw both God and Christ. 

God, it appeared, could make no more out of the multitudes 
of sects than could Joseph Smith. He thought that the reign of 
apostasy had lasted long enough and it was time to reéstablish 
the true Church, with real apostolic succession. Young Smith 
learned to his amazement that he was to be the custodian of the 
keys. 

The frontier historians say that Mormon theology is mostly 
absurd and meaningless but can be explained as a Western re- 
volt against Calvinism. The important thing was that free land 
to the west gave this “insane movement” a chance to expand 
and members were attracted by economic opportunity. The 
origins and meaning of Mormonism are not, unfortunately, 
quite that simple. Upstate New York after 1825 had a boom- 
ing economy and a maturing culture. With schools, libraries, 
canals, and taverns, it was no longer a frontier.’ The influences 
which shaped Mormonism came largely from New England. 
Even after Zion moved westward, the bulk of new members 
were recruited in the East. There were tens of thousands of 


6 Lucy Smith, History of the Prophet Joseph (Salt Lake, 1902), 74. 
7 Fawn Brodie, No Man Knows My History (New York, 1945), 9-10. 
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conversions in Britain. As for economic opportunity, the Mor- 
mons, like their ancestors, saw no cleavage between speculation 
and providence. The works of Max Weber and R. H. ‘Tawney 
have cast some doubt on the naive assumption that religion is 
merely the hypocritical side of exploitation. Actually, the 
frontier was the place where Mormonism was nearly extin- 
guished, while the final settlement came a thousand miles be- 
yond the frontier. 

That Mormonism was a revolt against something is quite 
evident. But orthodox Calvinism was hardly a thing to revolt 
against in 1830, when Unitarians were becoming a settled and 
conservative element in Boston, when Campbellites and Uni- 
versalists roamed the Genesee Valley, and when the prevailing 
mood even in the Plan of Union churches was against intel- 
lectual formulations and strict dogma. Rather, it was this ris- 
ing tide of liberalism and individualism that presented a chal- 
lenge to dissenting minds. The forgotten fact about Mor- 
monism is that the New England settlers in York State had a 
tradition which held that a church is something more than a 
sucial group, that theology has concerns other than the nature 
of man. 

In the one hundred years before Joseph Smith, intellectuals 
and scholars had gradually lost control of the main currents of 
religion. The contemporary feuds in the New England theo- 
logical schools did not affect Joseph Smith or the farmers and 
merchants along the expanding Erie Canal. But the ideas of 
earlier divines had seeped down to the level of mechanics and 
day laborers. While these doctrines had been distorted and sim- 
plified, a movement from the bottom was bound to reflect 
them. The descendants of farmers from isolated valleys in Ver- 
mont and Connecticut instinctively thought of one church, 
the church, with a definite logical creed and reassuring cove- 
nants. Like Joseph Smith’s father, they thought of a church of 
saints, directly descended from “‘the ancient order, as estab- 
lished by our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, and his Apostles.” ® 


8 Smith, History of the Prophet Joseph, 54. 
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The church of New England tradition wasa church at one with 
society, without any division of temporal and spiritual power. 

Though he was an immigrant, Alexander Campbell repre- 
sented a part of this tendency. He thought of one church, the 
original pure church of the Apostles. For this reason many dis- 
ciples were absorbed into Mormonism and this has led to per- 
haps undue emphasis on Campbell’s influence.* Campbell was 
also part of the liberating, free, catholic temper of the times. 
He was opposed to dogma, was for extreme toleration and sep- 
aration of church and state, and he was bitterly anti-Mormon. 
Discussing the intolerant certainties and pretentions of the 
Latter Day Saints, Campbell wrote: 


He decides all of the great controversies—infant baptism, ordina- 
tion, the trinity, regeneration, repentance, justification, the fall of 
man, the atonement . . . even the question of freemasonry, repub- 
lican government, and the rights of man.?° 


Campbell was too much immersed in the Baptist spirit of 
tolerance to see that deciding all of the great controversies was 
exactly that function of religion which Mormonism sought to 
reéstablish. 

The Latter Day Saints were as much in revolt against Bap- 
tists as they were against Methodists, Presbyterians, Finney’s 
revivals, and Andrew Jackson Davis’ spiritualists. Parley Pratt, 
one of the formulators of Mormon theology, lashed out at the 
spiritualistic tendency in emotional religion, the tendency to 
divide the body into two realms and to evoke manifestations 
“which neither edify nor instruct.”’ ** If the Mormons were op- 
posed to the separation of man’s spiritual nature from his body, 
they were also against the omnipresent, inscrutable, “Buddhis- 
tic’ God of modern Arminian religions.” 


9 George B. Arbaugh, Revelation in Mormonism (Chicago, 1932), 54, 14-15. 


10 Alexander Campbell, Delusions: An Analysis of the Book of Mormon (Bos- 
ton, 1832), 13. 


11 Parley Parker Pratt, Key to the Science of Theology (Salt Lake, 1891), 122. 


12 Nels L. Nelson, Scientific Aspects of Mormonism (New York, 1904), 16, 170, 
263, 330. 
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While Mormon missionaries drew many converts from re- 
vival areas, their approach to doctrine was always by argument 
rather than emotional oratory.** Since the revolt originated in 
the lower strata, the antinomian tendencies of John of Leyden 
and Anne Hutchinson were apparent in the early years. It was 
soon realized, however, that the doctrine of continual revela- 
tion was explosive and could divide the movement before it 
was well under way. The extreme mysticism which was neces- 
sary for the founding of the church was the very force which 
nearly brought its downfall. When people like Sydney Roberts, 
James C. Brewster, Martin Harris, and even Sidney Rigdon 
began having separate revelations, Joseph warned his people 
that “the devil can speak in tongues.” ‘* He insisted that all 
revelations come through him, while his own revelations of 
this period were an attempt to stabilize the centrifugal weak- 
nesses of his religion.*® 

The theology and polity of the Latter Day Saints was a crude 
attempt on the part of untrained but sincere men to establish 
a simple and authoritative church, the church they had lost and 
now yearned for. While they attacked the prevailing religions 
of the day, the converts of Mormonism were able to retain al- 
most all of the fundamental beliefs they had accepted since 
childhood.** The theology was not against scholarship or a 
learned ministry. Indeed, it embodied part of the awe and rev- 
erence which unschooled Americans have always had for Edu- 
cation. At Kirtland, Nauvoo, and Deseret the Mormons were 
quick to establish schools. Joseph Smith and others made at 
least a pretense to study Hebrew and German, while Orson 
Pratt wrote treatises on calculus, astronomy, and romantic 
philosophy." 

Of course, Mormon education had to conform to the Mor- 
mon world view and eschatology, but this world view in turn 

13 Cross, The Burned-over District, 145. 

14 Arbaugh, Revelation in Mormonism, 62. 

15 Joseph Smith, The Doctrine and Covenants (Salt Lake, 1921), Sections 42-56. 


16 M. R. Werner, Brigham Young (New York, 1925), 50. 
17 Werner, Brigham Young, 79. 
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gave education a paramount importance. Since the Bible clear- 
ly showed that God was a chemist, biologist, ship-builder, horti- 
culturist, architect, and surveyor, Parley Pratt included these 
arts and sciences in his definition of theology, saying that “all 
other sciences . . . [are] but branches growing out of this, the 
root.” ** Joseph Smith, who was practically illiterate, said that 
man is saved no faster than he gains intelligence. This meant 
that a man’s station in the eternal celestial hierarchy would de- 
pend on the degree of perfectibility he achieved in this life. 
The Mormons wanted to set up education on their own terms 
and like the non-Mormon elements in the same culture, they 
were suspicious of formal, Eastern education. They were not, 
however, in the tradition of Gilbert Tennent and the later 
evangelists. Many of the Mormons felt inferior because of their 
lack of education and even The Book of Mormon apologizes 
for literary ‘“‘weaknesses” and stumbling “because of the plac- 
ing of our words.” *® But Joseph Smith compensated for this 
inferiority by making a pretense to philological erudition: 


We say from the Saxon good; the Dane god; the Goth goda; the 
German gut; the Dutch goed; the Latin bonus; the Greek kalos; 
the Hebrew tob; and the Egyptian mo. Hence, with the addition 
of more, or the contraction mor, we have the word Mormon, which 
means literally, more good.”° 


IV 

The doctrines and beliefs of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints can be viewed from a number of perspectives. 
Since Mormonism is a Biblical religion, taking every word 
literally, its peculiarities can be interpreted as what happens 
when all classes of ignorant and superstitious people have free- 
dom to draw their own conclusions from Scripture. Luther 
had feared such consequences (Muenster was an example), and 
he strove to separate the Gospel from the Bible itself. In Amer- 

18 P. Pratt, Key to the Science of Theology, 2-3. 


19 Joseph Smith, The Book of Mormon (Salt Lake, 1920), Ether, 12: 25. 
20 William A. Linn, The Story of the Mormons (New York, 1902), 108. 
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ica the various formulations and creeds had been undermined 
and Mormonism can be seen as the extreme result of the evils 
of literal-mindedness. 

Another factor was the absorption and synthesis of the con- 
temporary cultural and theological debates such as pseudo-Ma- 
sonic rituals, immersion, and millennialism. But most im- 
portant, and this fact has been largely ignored, Mormonism 
was a link in the Puritan tradition, asserting a close and per- 
sonal God, providential history, predestination, an ideal theo- 
cracy, the importance of a Christian calling, and a church of 
saints. In this same tradition it opposed deism, evangelism, and 
the Arminianism of Methodists and Unitarians. Finally, the 
Latter Day Saints represented an outburst of mysticism and 
superstition, the belief in continued revelation and the per- 
fectibility of man, which was at least a latent facet of American 
Puritanism. 

In nearly all these aspects, the Mormons ran against the 
main stream of American thought, and the tolerant and free 
Americans of the frontier found it difficult to be tolerant of 
such a diabolical unity of evils. This anachronistic residue of 
seventeenth-century New England just did not understand the 
meaning of individualism. Mormons voted the way their elders 
and Apostles told them to vote. As a block they manipulated 
real estate and formed wildcat banks, which were not un- 
known on the frontier in the 1830's, but the idea of doing these 
things collectively was revolting. The Mormons did not seem 
to know that religion was one thing and politics and econom- 
ics another. 

One of the chief aims of Mormon theology was to redefine 
the nature of God, to recover the anthropocentric God of their 
forefathers. The Athanasian Creed was rejected, but not for 
the liberal Unitarian reasons. The tendency among Boston 
liberals was to raise and disperse the Father image, until He 
became an immaterial Force, while the Son was seen as the 
ideal man, a very, very good man. The Mormons reacted against 
orthodox Trinitarianism because “it would be difficult to con- 
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ceive of a greater number of inconsistencies and contradictions 
expressed in words as few.” ** 

The Bible said man was created in God’s image and it 
talked of God as having physical attributes and passions. How 
could such a God be in more places than one at a single instant? 
The answer was that Protestant churches were not churches 
at all but stray sects which had lost sight of God and had sub- 
stituted Eastern, mystical conceptions of “immaterial sub- 
stance.”” Such a notion was clearly ambiguous and unscriptur- 
al. Ancient philosophers had confused states or conditions of 
the mind with the mind itself and had then defined mind as an 
immaterial substance.**? When this conception was transferred 
to God, it gave Him a mystical quality and brought magic into 
religion. But this is really saying: 


... that there is a God who does not exist, a God who is composed 
of nonentity, who is the negative of all existence, who occupies no 
space, who exists in no time, who is composed of no substance, 
known or unknown, and who has no powers or properties in com- 
mon with any thing or being known to exist, or which can possibly 
be conceived of as existing either in the heavens or on the earth.?* 


Thus Mormonism, with astounding temerity, charged “‘sec- 
tarian”’ Christianity with atheism. 

Since the Mormons lowered God to a personal, supervising 
individual, with body, parts, and passions, He became subject 
to the eternal laws of truth. But this lowering of God to a sub- 
stance did not exclude various degrees of substance. Spiritual 
substance is finer and purer than the substance we deal with 
on earth. While God’s features resemble man’s, this does not 
mean that He is restricted by the same lowly qualities. He is 
omnipotent, omniscient, and omnipresent, but even these su- 
perior qualities do not give Him a mystical cast. For God does 
not function as the Father alone. The Son and Holy Ghost, 


21 James E. Talmage, A Study of the Articles of Faith (Salt Lake, 1924), 48. 


22 Orson Pratt, “Absurdities of Immaterialism,” A Series of Pamphlets (Liver- 
pool, 1851), 5. 


23 P. Pratt, Key to the Science of Theology, 27-28. 
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while separate substances, work in harmony with the Father 
and in their identical purpose lies their unity. Thus they can 
truly be said to be One. The Holy Ghost is an ambient, spiritu- 
al substance which is diffused throughout the universe: 


The purest, most refined and subtle of all . . . substances. . . . [but] 
like all others, is one of the elements of material or physical exist- 
ence, and therefore subject to the necessary laws which govern all 
matter. .. . [It] is the grand moving cause of all intelligences and by 
which they act. . . . It is the controlling agent or executive, which 
organizes and puts in motion all worlds, and which, by the mandate 
of the Almighty, or any of His commissioned agents, performs all 
the mighty wonders, signs, and miracles ever manifested in the 
name of the Lord. . . .*4 


God's ability to function so efficiently and to take care of so 
many things at once is thus reconciled with his specific per- 
sonality. Miracles are not a break in the laws of nature, but are 
merely orderly workings of the Holy Ghost which man can not 
comprehend. Christ is not reduced to a man in this Trinity, 
but becomes God’s prime minister and public relations man. 
‘‘Man is subordinate to Jesus Christ, does nothing in and of 
himself, but does all things in the name of Christ. . . .”” *° Since 
Christ holds this same relationship to His Father, man’s obe- 
dience to the Son is in reality obedience to the Father. 

This is an ingenious triumph on the part of York State 
farmers to reconcile the personal God of the Bible and their 
heritage with their smattering knowledge of nineteenth-cen- 
tury science. Through the material agency of the Holy Ghost 
and the unity in purpose of the Trinity, they could accept what 
little of contemporary science they knew and still believe in a 
God who could show his finger of flesh and blood, “‘as the finger 
of aman....” *° 

Equally absurd as an immaterial God, was the doctrine that 
the universe was created out of nothing. If we are going to 

24 P. Pratt, Key to the Science of Theology, 39-40. 


25 P. Pratt, Key to the Science of Theology, 33. 
26 Joseph Smith, The Book of Mormon, Ether, 3:6. 
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have eternity in one direction, the Mormons said, we must 
have pre-existence in the other. Out of a chaos of elements, 
God moulded a temporary environment in which pre-existent 
spirits, now clothed in fleshly “tabernacles” of a grosser sub- 
stance, could work out their salvation. Parley Pratt’s descrip- 
tion of this creation reminds one of Washington Allston’s The 
Deluge: 


... darkness fled, the veil was lifted, light pierced the gloom, and 
chaos was made visible. . .. No sound broke on the stillness, save 
the voice of the moaning winds and of dashing, foaming waters. 
Again, a voice comes booming over the abyss, and echoing amid 
the wastes, the mass of matter hears and trembles, and lo! the sea 
retires, the muddy, shapeless mass lifts its head above the waters. 
Molehills to mountains grow. Huge islands next appear, and con- 
tinents at length expand to view, with hill and vale, in one wide, 
dreary waste, unmeasured and untrodden.?? 


Into this specially created world eternal spirits are born anew. 
The destiny of these spirits is determined by the lives they lead 
in finite existence. Evil in the world gives natural man the 
chance to choose the good and just, and through faith, baptism, 


and reception of the Holy Ghost from the hands of those who 
possess Him, a man can assure himself of future godhood. If 
one lived and died in an age of darkness, his homeless spirit 
can only hope that some enlightened descendant will take pity 
and baptize him in proxy. Then the spirit can escape his lonely 
exile and take his place among the godly. For man is co-eternal 
with God, and “as man is God once was: as God is man may 
become.” ** This conception of the cosmic evolution of spiritu- 
al substance enabled later Mormons to claim that Joseph Smith 
anticipated Darwin. 

Every man on earth is a candidate for celestial glory, a glory 
undiminished by any vague merging with an ethereal being. 
The saint who achieves the celestial, or highest degree, can 
contemplate eternal existence as an individual “clothed in the 


27 P. Pratt, Key to the Science of Theology, 49. 
28 Nelson, Scientific Aspects of Mormonism, 88. 
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finest robes of linen, pure and white, adorned with precious 
stones and gold . . . promenading or sitting beneath the ever- 
green bowers and trees . . . inhaling the healthful breezes, per- 
fumed with odor, wafted from the roses and pinks of para- 
dise. ...” #® And if the olfactory sense can function in the celes- 
tial sphere, so can the sexual. When thinking in terms of etern- 
ity, aman might get rather lonely with a single wife. Since all 
future relationships are formed in this life, it pays not only to 
have multiple wives but scores of children to keep one com- 
pany in the vastness of celestial space. The Mormons had a 
sense of astronomy. 

But if Mormonism contemplated such a luxurious eternity, 
life on earth was not to be conceived in such terms. Joseph 
Smith, Brigham Young, the Pratt brothers, and most of the 
other early leaders came out of a strict New England culture 
which thought of idleness as one of the most inexcusable of 
sins. Orson Pratt and Young never tired of condemning idlers 
and Pratt asserted that they will find themselves “cast out, and 
entitled to no place among the people of God.” *° Men who had 
spent their boyhood plowing around stones in Berkshire fields 
attacked missionary work with a zeal seldom paralleled. Parley 
Pratt preached the word of Moroni from the Chilean Andes to 
England. His brother Orson even attempted the seemingly im- 
possible task of converting Scotland to Mormonism. The York 
State farmer spent nine months in Edinburgh and every day 
climbed the steep and barren slopes of Arthur’s Seat to pray to 
Zion’s God to warm the stony hearts of the Scots. Moreover, he 
apparently succeeded in gathering over two hundred con- 
verts.*? The same monism which made mind and body a united 
substance made religion synonymous with life. The Mormons 
recaptured part of that Puritan fervor which compelled one to 
work unceasingly for God. 

Many commentators have been confused by the apparent 

29 P. Pratt, Key to the Science of Theology, 169. 


30 O. Pratt, Masterful Discourses, N. B. Lundwall, comp. (Salt Lake, n.d.), 603. 
31 N. B. Lundwall, Introduction to Masterful Discourses, 12. 
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ambivalence in early Mormon theology toward predestination. 
Lehi’s speech in The Book of Mormon about “God's eternal 
purposes” would seem to deny the emphasis on man’s acting 
for himself and choosing good from evil.*? Here Mormonism 
absorbed some of the cultural currents of the times, in trying to 
give man a certain “natural ability” within God’s total scheme. 
By 1834 the Presbyterian General Assembly was complaining 
that New School “errors in doctrine’ had seeped from New 
England into New York State.** , The Mormons appropriated 
this emphasis on man’s ability to do what God requires of him, 
without going to the extreme free will of Methodism. In an at- 
tempt to reconcile predestination with the necessity for prayer, 
Orson Pratt wrote: “Because God knows the nature of music, 
that is no reason why he may not rejoice in hearing music.”’ ** 

The seeming liberalism of such doctrines as general atone- 
ment can only be interpreted in terms of the Mormon emphasis 
on Oneness. The Latter Day Saints stood opposed to individ- 
ualism of any kind, even to the rather dubious individualism 
of the eternally damned. They never denied that the wicked 
must undergo epochs of torment, but this must take place 
within the unified system. The Puritan ancestors of Mormons 
who were led to hell by false priests can still be saved if their 
descendants help them. Even in recent times Mormon agents 
have circulated in New England towns taking microfilm rec- 
ords of ancestors’ births, so that they might be baptized in 
proxy and saved. 

The Mormons allowed no partiality and in a sense were 
more hard-boiled than the sternest Calvinist. While retaining 
his particular substance, the individual was subordinate to a 
social and cosmic unity. All possible stress was placed on order, 
in an attempt to recover the order and certainty of a former 
era. The amazing success in fulfilling Joseph Smith’s dream 
was due to the efficient channeling of all individual effort to do 

32 1. Woodbridge Riley, The Founder of Mormonism (New York, 1902), 134. 


33 Riley, The Founder of Mormonism, 132-138. 
34 Q. Pratt, “Absurdities of Immaterialism” in A Series of Pamphlets, 31. 
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God's work. The early Mormon communism differed signifi- 
cantly from that of the Shakers, Rappites, and Fourier groups. 
The United Order of Enoch used communism as a means to 
an end, and the church did not collapse when it was necessary 
to modify communism.* 

It is a fantastic spectacle. In the era of Jackson, of liberaliz- 
ing religions, of individualistic society and competitive eco- 
nomics, a movement which represents the antithesis rises, fights 
its way across a continent, and comes into full fruition. It was 
more than the appeal of superstition which would make a man 
say, “If Brother Brigham tells me to do a thing, it is the same as 
though the Lord told me to do it. This is the course for you and 
every other Saint to take... .” ** The future leader, Wilford 
Woodruff, could admit that whatever conclusions he might 
come to in the study of arts and sciences must be abandoned if 
the prophet of God rejected them.* 

The preoccupation of Mormonism with material expansion 
in this world led many interpreters into thinking of its theol- 
ogy as mere rationalization. They failed to see that a Mormon’s 
calling was conceived only in terms of his salvation and his- 
torical role. While most nineteenth-century religions were 
minimizing man’s guilt and the difficulties of salvation, Mor- 
monism advanced the extreme and fanatical doctrine of blood 
atonement.** It was an acute awareness of guilt which invoked 
the necessity of bloodshed for justification. Brotherly love com- 
pelled a man to “help” his neighbor atone for his sins. This 
again was the antinomian undercurrent which the older revela- 
tory religions had feared. 

Around 1842 the Mormons began introducing certain pseu- 
do-Masonic rituals. The simple rites of washing and anointing 
were transformed into a ceremony where a man said, “Brother, 
having authority, I wash you that you may be clean from the 

85 Brodie, No Man Knows My History, 106, 141-142. 

36 Brigham Young, Journal of Discourses (Liverpool, 1854-1878), 1, 161. 

37 Young, Journal of Discourses, v, 83. 


38 Werner, Brigham Young, 404 ff. 
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blood and sins of this generation.” *° Since Mormon natural- 
ism held that every transgression will bring its proportionate 
punishment, a severe sin came to require more than simple 
washing. At later times, this doctrine may have meant legal 
murder. After the persecutions and mobbings given the Saints 
by the frontier, people began to realize that this blood atone- 
ment might have serious implications for the United States. 
The shadow of John of Leyden and Muenster fell eastward 
from the Rocky Mountains. 


V 
In an age of self-congratulation, optimism, and progress, it 
was the ghost of another era who could write: 


Wickedness keeps pace with the hurried revolutions of the age. 
Gross immoralities, drunkenness, debaucheries, adulteries, whore- 
doms, self-pollutions, sodomy, beastliness, thieving, robbing, mur- 
dering, have engulfed the nations in a deathly ocean of filth, and 
have transformed our world into a sickly, disgusting, loathsome 
cesspool of corruption, fit for the habitations of devils and unclean 
spirits. In the midst of all this overwhelming crime, millions of 
long-faced, hypocritical, heaven-daring priests and clergy will roll 
up their sanctimonious eyes and insult the great Majesty of heaven, 
under pretense of thanking him that they live in such a glorious 
day of Gospel light. . . .*° 


Yet this is the way Orson Pratt saw the latter days of the 
great apostasy. He was not surprised by the corruptions, be- 
cause they were part of the providential plan. But they con- 
firmed his belief in his own mission and enabled him to con- 
tinue publishing such sentiments in his English Millennial 
Star. 


The Mormon conception of history was quite different from 
other nineteenth-century theories. Since their personal God 
presided over the most minute happenings, the ordinary se- 
quences of cause and effect were meaningful only in light of 
the overall system. In the late spring of 1847 when the Mor- 


39 Brodie, No Man Knows My History, 279. 
40 QO. Pratt, Masterful Discourses, 52. 
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mon emigrants were occupying both sides of the North Platte 
near the present Casper, Wyoming, God sent miraculous rains 
which swelled the river so that Gentile wagons jammed up 
before the crossing. Obviously, God intended His children to 
profit by the miracle and ferry the Gentiles across for good 
money. It was all part of the plan.** 

Providential history was the dynamo which harnessed the 
separate energies of York State farmers into a smoothly-run- 
ning organization, an organization which would build a holy 
empire west of the Wasatch. For fourteen hundred years the 
world had slumbered in darkness and illusion, further per- 
petuated by false priests and prophets. The obvious evidence 
of the death of the true church was the lack of immersion for re- 
mission of sins, the absence of laying on of hands for the gift of 
the Holy Ghost, and the total disappearance of miracles, gifts, 
and powers of the Holy Ghost.** True apostolic succession 
must be restored by ‘“‘the man or men last holding the keys of 
such power... .”” ** As ministering angels they must return to 
the world and restore the keys to God’s chosen. So God ap- 
peared to Moses after a time of apostasy. So Christ appeared to 
the Nephites. And when the early church councils perverted 
the Christian religion in Europe, the last holders of the keys 
were the gallant and cultured Nephites of America. Their de- 
struction at Cumorah meant that Moroni, son of Mormon, 
must appear to the leader of the Latter Day Saints and convey 
the apostolic succession. Thus it was the Catholic and Anglican 
were usurping sects. 

But fourteen hundred years of darkness did not mean that 
God had been ignoring the destiny of man. God let the United 
States come into being so that religious liberty would enable 
the Latter Day Saints to found the Kingdom of God on earth.‘ 
The great discoveries and inventions were God’s way of fertiliz- 
ing the soil for the coming Millennium. Rapid transportation 


41 Bernard DeVoto, The Year of Decision: 1846 (Boston, 1943), 445. 


42 Linn, The Story of the Mormons, 107. 
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and communication meant that regenerate men could be 
gathered at Zion before the destruction of the ungodly. So an- 
other people with a similar outlook, a similar desire for unity 
and purpose, had seen parliamentary government, the Refor- 
mation, and the New World discoveries as a well-planned se- 
quence in preparation for the true church. 

Like their forefathers, the Mormons thought of themselves 
in the role of warners rather than warriors.*® Just as the Puri- 
tans could support the Crown from a good distance and work 
out their model state within an established framework, so the 
Mormons paid verbal homage to the Constitution. After all, 
the stream of history was on their side.** 

Like the seventeenth-century Puritans, the Mormons saw 
their political and religious work as the culmination of his- 
tory. Their model Zion would be the focal point of the globe 
and the fulfillment of history. Unity would come through ex- 
ample. Both groups worked tirelessly for the inevitable. Both 
groups built theocracies in the wilderness and hoped to unite 
the races which had been dispersed from the Tower of Babel. 
Both felt the necessity of a solid social and economic unity for 
this purpose. 

It would, of course, be an oversimplification to think of the 
Mormons merely as nineteenth-century Puritans, revolting 
against the innovations of the age. The Mormons lacked the 
sense of propriety, the stability of their forefathers. They 
lacked the sound intellectual leadership and were constantly 
on the point of splintering, until Brigham Young became pres- 
ident. They went off on a dozen tangents and absorbed a crazy 
tangle of mysticism and charlatanry from a variety of sources. 
Leaders drew in ideas at random from local preachers, pseudo- 
scientific books, and “philosophers” like Thomas Dick.‘ 

Yet the converts to Mormonism were usually the descend- 
ants of those cast off by the Half-Way Covenant. They were the 

45 Therald N. Jensen, Mormon Theory of Church and State (Chicago, 1940), 2. 
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churchgoers who did not belong, the Bible readers who did 
not understand. The relation between religion and culture had 
broken down and tradition failed to explain the new civiliza- 
tion. Methodist exhorters and jolly Universalists could not 
wash away the doubts of soul-searching New England farmers. 
If Scripture were true, there must be another meaning to his- 
tory, a more convincing way to escape sin. Since the theolo- 
gians had failed to understand the problem and quarreled 
among themselves, since the business leaders were too intent 
on exploitation to lead, it was up to some farmers to make their 
own religion, and their own society. 

There is something dramatic about the shift between the 
poles of two centuries. A small band of Englishmen creating a 
Christian community on the shores of a wilderness—for them, 
the triumph of the Reformation and the consummation of his- 
tory. And a York State farmer whose ancestor had marched 
with Thomas Hooker from Newtowne and had been given 
land in Saybrook, this farmer climbing to the summit of 
Arthur’s Seat to pray that the Scots and English be allowed to 
see the light and be saved. 

It was, after all, a seventeenth and not a nineteenth-century 
phenomenon for a group of mechanics and farmers to make 
their religion a part of everyday life, to interpret daily happen- 
ings in light of their providential mission, to cut a swath two- 
thirds of the way across a continent, and to colonize success- 
fully an uninhabited desert, a thousand miles from alien civili- 
zation, where there were “no friends to wellcome them, nor 
inns to entertaine or refresh their weatherbeaten bodys, no 
houses or much less townes to repaire too, to seeke for suc- 
coure.”’ *® 


48 William Bradford, History of Plimoth Plantation (Boston, 1898), 94-95. 





BENJAMIN COLMAN’S DAUGHTERS 


CLAYTON HARDING CHAPMAN 


HE Reverend Benjamin Colman’s joy was not unmixed 
with anxiety when a girl child was born to him on the 
twenty-fifth of February, 1708. Four years previously his first- 
born son, proudly baptized Benjamin after his father, had lived 
only eighteen days.’ Sorrowfully he had laid it to rest in grand- 
father Clark’s tomb at the south burying place. Now the father 
wondered if the frail baby Jane would share the same fate. 
Three times within the first year and a half it looked as if the 
end were near, and on the third occasion Colman had called his 
family together to pray for an easy death. It is recorded that the 
infant’s shrill cries ceased even as they were praying, but the 
anticipated end proved to be a turn for the better. When the 
Reverend Ebenezer Pemberton called the next morning he 
was astonished to find the ailing child well on the road to re- 
covery. ‘I am persuaded,” he encouraged Colman, “God pur- 
poses to make thischild a blessing, and remarkable in her life.” 
Jane Colman was raised in the household of one of Boston’s 
most influential colonial parsons. Her father was the popular 
and refined pastor of the “Manifesto Church” in Brattle Street, 
the founding of which had aroused considerable controversy 
over its alleged departure from the old New England Way. 
Benjamin Colman had not been responsible for the church’s 
inception, but he had been largely responsible for its success. 
He had attracted to its services many of the more prominent 
constituents of the newly-rich merchant class, who felt uncom- 
fortable in the older churches but could not see their way clear 
to attend the Church of England so recently established in their 
midst. As a consequence, Colman found himself part and 
parcel of Boston’s provincial society. For this he was well 
adapted and very much pleased, although his generous and 
1 Records of the Church in Brattle Square (Boston, 1902), 126. 


2 Benjamin Colman, Reliquiae Turellae et Lachrymae Paternae, Two Ser- 


mons Preached at Medford, April 6, 1735 (Boston, 1735). Quoted from end of 
Sermon II. 
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peace-loving nature eventually won him the love and ad- 
miration of all classes. 

Benjamin Colman had come to Brattle Street in 1699, fresh 
from his early ministry in England where he had been ever 
since receiving his M.A. from Harvard in 1695.° As soon as he 
had been settled over his new church it was fully expected that 
this charming young preacher would marry without delay, 
since in Puritan tradition it was not meet for man to live 
alone. Doubtless there were innumerable young maidens of 
the leading families of this provincial town who sat enraptured 
in their Brattle Street pews during the first few months of 1700. 
What must have added zest to this romantic interlude were the 
reports, current in Boston gossip, of Colman’s adventures with 
his English friend, Elizabeth Singer, who was popularly known 
as ‘“Philomela.” However, the struggle for his favor ended 
shortly when his choice fell on Jane Clark. The two were mar- 
ried on June 8, 1700, by Increase Mather, Colman’s former 
pastor. | 

Colman was doubly fortunate in his selection of a wife, for 
in addition to being an excellent helpmate, she was blessed 
with a most generous father. Thomas Clark, often described 
as a ‘‘wealthy Boston pewterer,’’ was one of the founders of 
the Brattle Street Church. Colman calls him its first benefactor, 
for it was Clark who provided the bell, and liberally contrib- 
uted his time and money toward the settlement of the church’s 
early financial difficulties.* Clark had quickly taken Colman to 
his heart and, to celebrate his daughter’s wedding, had pre- 
sented the couple with a new brick residence on King Street.* 

3 The best source for Colman’s life is Ebenezer Turell, The Life and Charac- 
ter of the Reverend Benjamin Colman, D.D. (Boston, 1749). The most recent 
published sketch is in Clifford K. Shipton, Sibley’s Harvard Graduates (Cam- 
bridge, 1933), IV, 120-137. The manuscript of the present author’s doctoral dis- 
sertation on Colman may be consulted at Boston University School of Theology. 


See also Theodore Hornberger, “Benjamin Colman and the Enlightenment,” 
THE NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XII (June, 1939), 227-240. 


4 Benjamin Colman, Two Sermons (Boston, 1723), dedicated to “my honoured 
father, Mr. Thomas Clark.” 


5 Suffolk Deeds, Liber 20, 21. See also Liber 27, 197. 
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The Colmans occupied the house for the next fifteen years, 
during which time their three children were born. Abigail, the 
third child, arrived January 14, 1715, and was affectionately 
called ‘“‘Nabby.” Only four months after Nabby’s birth the fam- 
ily moved opposite the church on Brattle Street, a move again 
made possible by Clark’s generosity. It was here that Nabby 
and her older sister Jane spent the rest of their childhood, in- 
dulged by father and grandfather alike. Fortunately, enough 
material has survived to make the story of their education and 
development an interesting one, affording valuable insights 
into the nature of early eighteenth-century Puritan upbring- 
ing.® 

Although she had outlived the ordeal of infancy, young Jane 
was never to enjoy even ordinary good health. This set severe 
limitations on her conduct, and left its peculiar mark on her 
spiritual life. Colman, whose parental instincts were especially 
strong, lavishly bestowed his love upon her. It was inevitable 
that this solicitude should take a serious religious bent, for life 
to the Puritan was a veritable pilgrimage to heaven. Earnestly 
the Colmans prayed daily on behalf of their little Jane, nor did 
they neglect to instruct her in the same. The Puritan zeal for 
education likewise made its impact upon the growing child, 
and this zeal naturally found full release in a minister's home, 
where the sisters were even more under their father’s eye than 
in most Boston families. Colman began systematically, and it is 
related that at an extremely young age Jane had gained such 
proficiency in telling Bible stories that she was allowed to en- 
tertain Governor Dudley, who was delighted with her preco- 
city. Her memory was so tenacious that by her fourth birthday 
she could recite most of the catechism, many of the Psalms, and 
at least one hundred lines of the finest poetry. Long before that 

6 The bulk of the source material will be found in Ebenezer Turell, Memoirs 
of the Life and Death of the Pious and Ingenious Mrs. Jane Turell, appended to 
Reliquiae Turellae. Other sources are the New England Historical and Genea- 
logical Register, the Colman Papers at the Massachusetts Historical Society, the 
Suffolk and Middlesex counties records of deeds and probate, Turell’s life of 
Colman, and the Turell Papers at the Andover-Harvard Library. All quotations 


in this essay, unless otherwise noted, are from Reliquiae Turellae and the 
Memoirs. 
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she had learned to read fluently, and to discuss intelligently 
what she had read. 

The child delighted her father immensely, especially with 
her innumerable questions which were more often than not 
theological in character. It is to the credit of this father, how- 
ever, that he realized the dangers involved in taking advantage 
of her precocity. Consequently, he changed his educational pro- 
cedure to conform more with the standards of the day, and en- 
deavored also to enlarge Jane’s social contacts. ‘There were oc- 
casional visits into the country, but she preferred solitude 
much to the annoyance of her cousins. When other children 
visited the Boston parsonage, as those of Stephen Sewall of 
Salem frequently did, Colman rejoiced that their industry set 
a good example for daughter Jane.’ Nevertheless, she was often 
“‘shame-faced” and her father had to exhort her to “look peo- 
ple in the face, speak freely and behave decently.” He also 
warned, “As you love me do not eat green apples.” § 

Books soon became a source of endless wonder and delight to 
Jane, opening up vistas of adventure and romance to the timid 
child. She devoured all that were suitable to her taste in her 
father’s well-stocked library, particularly the polite prose and 
poetry. So avid was her desire for this sort that at times she 
stayed up all night to satisfy her mental and emotional hunger. 
Whether or not Colman was aware of such excess, he was be- 
coming increasingly convinced that his daughters’ reading 
needed more guidance and control. In a day when Boston 
booksellers were doing almost as much business in fiction as in 
theology, many novels must have found their way into Jane’s 
eager hands.® Later events reveal that Abigail delighted in 
them too, giving rise to those “romantic notions” which only 
awaited an opportunity to translate themselves into action. 
This situation was to come to a head later; meanwhile Colman 

7 Colman letter, August 21, 1713, in the Curwin Papers, American Antiquar- 
ian Society. 

8 In the letter dated August 4, 1718. 


9 See Henry B. Parkes, “New England in the 1730's,” THE NEw ENGLAND 
QUARTERLY, II (July, 1930), 401. 
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himself unwittingly was responsible in large measure for the 
development of ‘‘romantic notions” in both girls. His own 
youthful career had displayed a similar tendency, highly sen- 
timentalized, and his English sojourn had stimulated an en- 
thusiasm for literature which he passed on to his children. 
Furthermore, he had a weakness himself for poetic expression, 
periodically grinding out couplets in the style of Pope. Jane 
soon discovered her father’s admiration for Sir Richard Black- 
more, Edmund Waller, and above all, Mrs. Elizabeth Singer 
Rowe. Colman’s warm friendship and praise for ““Philomela” 
were caught up like a contagion by Jane, bringing to light a 
poetic talent of her own. The first expression of this urge, as 
far as can be ascertained, came shortly before her tenth birth- 
day in the form of a hymn. In imitative fashion her theme is a 
religious one, but if she emphasized the sovereignty of God 
there was a suggestion that He could be tender too. Upon read- 
ing this “feeble essay at verse’’ her father went into raptures: 


Joy of my life, is this thy lovely voice? 
Sing on, and a fond father’s heart rejoice! 


Thus he both encouraged her in one of the less common forms 
of Puritan creative expression, and at the same time directed 
her thoughts toward God. On her part, Jane was ambitious to 
win her father’s approbation by her ingenuity and her piety, 
thus securing a sense of well-being for herself. 

Colman’s own habit of writing at least one letter a day helps 
explain the next development in Jane’s home education. One 
evening she confided her desire to learn this fine “epistolary” 
art, and her father readily agreed on the condition that she re- 
turn a letter of her own to every one he sent her. He was con- 
scious that such a procedure would also offer a means of moral 
and religious education. In addition, he was evidently looking 
forward to that self-indulgent joy that would be inherent in 
the relationship. As he reminded her, letter-writing added to 
the charm of living, and once they had established the habit it 
was never broken. Jane’s first reply reveals a spirit of filial rev- 
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erence which is so sadly missing in modern life.*° However, 
there was plenty of opportunity for instruction, and the con- 
scientious father sent along his criticism. He conveyed his 
thanks in the same gracious manner as Jane had done, and told 
her that she had outdone his expectations. He then pointed 
out her misspellings, and her unchristian use of the word For- 
tune. To her fear that she had so little of her father’s soul in 
her he gave reassurance that he was pleased that she had as 
much as she did. He closed with a reminder that she should 
never forget her parents and her sister in her prayers. 

With these lessons well under way, seventeen-year old Jane 
spent the summer composing poetical paraphrases of parts of 
the Bible, particularly the Psalms and the Song of Solomon. 
While visiting in Reading she worked on the 137th Psalm and 
proudly sent the result to Boston for her father’s admiration. 
He replied flatteringly that with the same opportunities for 
liberal education she would have excelled him. After correct- 
ing faults in the verses themselves, he cautioned against her 
lavish praise of him, although he must have secretly relished it. 
She did well, he concluded, to check her too great affection but 
added, “Your father is pleased with your love.” 

Jane’s “notions” were now those of a girl who had arrived at 
“the romantic age.” Her writing of verses was less of a creative 
achievement than an outlet for little understood feelings. Did 
not haunting images flash through her mind of that polished 
young divine, Ebenezer Turell, who had been passing regu- 
larly of late in and out of her father’s study to receive theolog!- 
cal instruction? Turell was beginning to realize on his part that 
Jane Colman’s dark eyes stirred in him more than mere in- 
tellectual admiration. Settled at last in his charge at Medford 
and ready for a wife, he found excuse to visit the Boston par- 
sonage where the charming eighteen-year-old hostess proposed 
that they transpose Psalms together. Having found her an “‘ac- 

10 This letter, in the Turell Papers, is the only original of Jane’s which the 
writer has been able to locate, although there is reason to believe that others 


are extant. The carefully edited version included in the published Memoirs 
conveys a false impression of Jane’s progress. 
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complished mistress of the politest writers, which she quoted 
freely, and able to discourse admirably on many subjects,” he 
did not dare refuse, as much as he wanted to, lest he injure his 
chances. 

With marriage in the offing the fundamental consideration 
was whether Jane could leave the parental home and really give 
herself to another person. Her father’s Puritan sense told him 
that she ought to, and his common sense saw that it would be 
better for both father and daughter if she did. Jane was readily 
sensitive to his feeling, and when he urged her to take the step 
her obedience waited only on Turell. She knew what she 
wanted from marriage for she had written it down in her diary. 
To be considered as eligible the young man must have “pious 
and credible parents,” be sober and honest, have business acu- 
men, be a regular church attendant, and possess a “sweet and 
agreeable temper.” Of the last qualification she commented, 
“for if he... fails here, my life would still be uncomfortable,” 
no matter how well he met the others. Jane did not intend to 
sacrifice any of the blessings of comfort and prestige that she 
had been used to, so did Turell measure up? He confidently 
hoped so, but he didn’t quite know how to bring the matter 
to a head. At this juncture, an old and faithful friend of Ben- 
jamin Colman in Medford took things into her own hands by 
dispatching the following letter to Jane: 
vane aan Medford, March 21, 1726. 

This is to kiss your hand and to teel you you may if you pleas be 
the absalute mistres of the citey of Medford, for our Reverant 
Turell so admirs your person and vertues and excellent accomplish- 
ments that had he crowns and secpters, he would throw them all at 
your feet to merrite your favouer, In ded madame, if you wear to 
be an Empires you could not In joye more happines than the 
sweet conversatian of so excellent a pioues and wise man. madam 
had I a Daughter that he so much admiers as your ladyship and 
I could give her teen thousand pounds he might comand both her 
& that. Dear Madame there is nothing In my present view can 
make you more happey this side heauen; the Lord Driet you which 
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is the prayers of your most affectionate aunt and humbel seruant 
Eliz. Thomas my servays to your Reverand Father and the Lady 
your mother. 

To mis Jann Colman In boston." 


One may suspect Turell’s participation behind the scene but 
the letter had its desired effect. In the full flush of romantic ex- 
citement Jane and Ebenezer were married August 11, 1726, in 
Boston, with the resigned but happy father officiating. It was 
one of the great days of his life, although years later, in refer- 
ring to the beloved people of Medford, he confessed, “. . . I gave 
away no small part of the light of my eyes in the day I married 
her to their pastor.” To Turell it was all gain and there is a 
Medford tradition that he justified the step in his first sermon 
after the wedding by using as his text: “I am dark, but comely, 
O ye daughters of Jerusalem.” ** 

Colman believed that his daughter had married to achieve a 
better life, but it seems that she could not effectually break the 
tie that bound her to her parents, especially her father. Letters 
continued to pass back and forth between Boston and Medford, 
filled with accounts of her happiness, and Colman’s assurances 
of his happiness in her happiness.** It is significant that he felt 
it necessary so often to remind her to become a blessing to her 
husband, especially by obeying him and emulating his “‘incom- 
parable good temper.” Turell’s testimony is that “as a wife she 
was dutiful, prudent, and diligent, not only content but joy- 
ful in her circumstances. She submitted as is fit in the Lord, 
looked well to the ways of her household, and her own works 
praise her in the gates.” 

In no time at all Jane won the love of the Medford parish- 
ioners, who expected her, as a good minister’s wife, to set an 

11 See the New England Historical and Genealogical Register, x1v (April, 
1860), 169. Eliz. Thomas was the former Elizabeth Dunster Wade, who had be- 


friended Colman during his student ministry in Medford, 1694. For a traditional 
reply by Jane see North American Review, xci (July, 1861), 22-35. 


12 Henry C. DeLong, “Early Ministers of Medford,” Medford Historical 
Register, , No. 3 (July, 1899). 

13 One such letter was a poetical invitation to visit her in the country, writ- 
ten in imitation of Horace, signed “Delia.” 
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example by entering into full communion with the church. 
She had never taken this step at Brattle Street, and Colman ex- 
plained later that although she “early gave herself to God” she 
did delay in communicating. Now that the decision was before 
her she reiterated her feeling of unfitness. Four months after 
the wedding her father had to tell her that communicating was 
a solemn duty. He insisted that she must submit herself to her 
husband’s guidance in this matter, reminding her that the com- 
munion commitment was first to the Lord, and only secondly 
to the people. 

Since by midsummer of 1727 a whole year had passed with- 
out a decision, it is not surprising to learn that she was ill and 
suffering from dryness of soul. The sickness was severe enough 
to alarm her father who got in touch with Dr. Bulfinch, and 
then dispatched a letter to Turell with the physician’s recom- 
mendations. It is possible that this crisis was in some way con- 
nected with a still-birth which occurred sometime after May.* 
With the emergency over, her spiritual distress remained to 
center itself on the concept of “damnation” which was prom- 
ised to those who partook of the Lord’s Supper unworthily.** 
Her concern was so grave as to elicit her father’s assurance that 
the word referred not to eternal damnation but only to a tem- 
poral judgment. To back up his argument he cited such au- 
thorities as Flavel, Pool, and Burkit. Under this comforting 
persuasion the date for communicating was set finally for Octo- 
ber 29, 1727. 

Jane was very anxious to have her father come up from Bos- 
ton to attend the ceremony. He thought it injudicious, how- 
ever, to interfere with Turell’s prerogative, and since he sin- 
cerely desired Jane to be free from dependence upon him in 
such an act, he politely insisted that the weather would prevent 
his coming. At the same time, so happy was he at the prospect 
that he could not restrain himself from calling her “my dear- 
est, my joy, My crown.” 

14 This letter is printed in the New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register, v (January, 1851), 58. 


15 | Corinthians 11:27, 29. 
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The long delayed event coincided with an unexpected occur- 
rence, the memorable earthquake of 1727. On Sunday eve- 
ning, just as the Colmans had retired, the first tremor struck 
the town, driving the pious to prayer and the unregenerate in- 
to confusion. Colman’s immediate consideration was for his 
family but his thoughts were on Jane, and his first act after 
dawn was to write her a letter of assurance. He interpreted the 
earthquake as a warning from God for repentance, and ex- 
pressed the hope that it would confirm Jane in her dedication 
to God. Later on that same day, while sinners and saints alike 
rushed to the meetinghouses for worship, Colman sent his 
Negro servant to Medford for firsthand news about his child.*® 

Jane survived the “warning” from God, but its coincidence 
had been so striking that it threw her once more into deep dis- 
tress of soul. Instead of interpreting the earthquake as a call 
for greater resignation she took it as a personal rebuke, which 
only intensified her neurotic condition. The weather and a 
new “‘indisposition” prevented the solace of visiting with her 
father, so, unable to stand her anguish any longer, she wrote 
him a long account of her “fears and doubts.”’ This letter, in- 
teresting psychologically as the revelation of a distraught per- 
sonality, was couched in the accustomed form of filial respect 
and drawn out to considerable length. In it she calls him the 
one most suited to help her, while at the same time she is “‘sen- 
sible” that only God can really help. She is excessively con- 
scious of her sins, which she paints as “black and numerous,” 
although she wonders about her lack of faith which prevents 
her wholehearted surrender to Christ. Meanwhile she is in 
terror lest death come upon her before such a commitment has 
taken place. There is also a confession of repressed hatreds, re- 
sentments, and blasphemous thoughts which she is glad have 
not resulted in overt action. The one specific sin which she 
singles out as a sort of symbol for her guilty feelings is ‘the 
reading of useless books.” This pastime, which she once con- 


16 New England Historical and Genealogical Register, xv (October, 1861), 316. 
This copy is probably closer to the original than the one in Turell’s Memoirs. 
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sidered innocent amusement, she now laments as the enemy of 
her soul’s salvation. Her confession ends with a feeble note of 
hope, although she is not sure whether she is sincere or merely 
hypocritical. 

Her father’s answer was not long delayed. It was a brief ac- 
knowledgment assuring her that she was a thousand times 
dearer to him than ever. Since Colman felt that Satan might 
have designs on her soul, he promised to send a more detailed 
analysis of her plight shortly. The next day he wrote that her 
difficulties were the “natural workings of a broken and con- 
trite spirit,’ and declared them to be the pangs of rebirth. He 
encouraged her by saying that her sins were as nothing com- 
pared to those of some young people who had nevertheless 
progressed to spiritual achievement. Moreover, her hatred of 
such sins was a “‘sign of grace” by which God was awakening 
her. As for the books: “You mourn the time spent in reading 
useless books; you do well. I am glad you see the emptiness and 
folly of them. Mr. Turell has a library for you to be repairing 
to; let him put proper and profitable books into your hands.” 
It was his greatest hope, he confided, to be the parent of a 
“child of God by faith.” 

Privately, he must have realized that she was oversensitive, 
and that her physical infirmities were making her fearful and 
upset, since he acknowledged this to be her weakness and 
urged her to recognize it as such. As a pastor Colman could see 
how Puritan theology might lead his timid daughter into such 
a dilemma, but as a father he would modify the rigidity of the 
theology for the sake of her peace of mind. It is not strange to 
find that a warmer note was beginning to appear in his sermons 


about that time, and that greater stress was being put upon the 
love and mercy of God. 

In overcoming her own doubts and fears, Jane naturally 
thought of Nabby and the dangers that beset her. She wrote as 
a dutiful and loving sister to plead her concern for Nabby’s 
happiness, warning her to beware of the temptations of youth 
and to spend her time in working out her soul’s salvation. She 
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remarked that the Bible shows God’s great love for young peo- 
ple, and pointed out that Nabby had the advantage of instruc- 
tion under the “best of earthly fathers.” ““O my dear,” she 
went on, “let me beg of you not to spend any part of your pre- 
cious time in reading romances or idle poems, which tend only 
to raise false ideas and impure images in the mind, and leave 
a vile tincture upon it.” Jane followed this revealing admoni- 
tion with specific advice to pray, read the Bible, work, honor 
her parents, grow into maturity, be respectful to servants, and 
be willing to take reproof while always content with her lot. 
‘There are but few in town favored on all accounts as you are.”’ 

Like a dutiful Puritan parent, Colman read Jane’s letter to 
Abigail and answered it himself. Overjoyed at Jane’s sisterly 
solicitude, he employed lavish words of praise, hailing her con- 
cern as a sign of her own conversion. It is somewhat unex- 
pected, therefore, that he should again feel obliged, at such a 
moment, to encourage her to be a good and obedient wife. As 
for Nabby, she was thankful, her father says, and “couldn't 
read it for tears.” 

This correspondence, besides giving insight into the elder 
daughter’s distress, reflects certain disturbing conditions in the 
Colman household. There is every reason to believe that Jane 
and Abigail genuinely loved each other, although unconscious 
rivalry made it somewhat compulsive on Jane’s part. Abigail 
may have become a bit tired of constantly hearing pampered 
Jane held up as an example, and, sensing Jane’s fate, may have 
determined not to submit to puritanical control without hav- 
ing some fun out of life. She too had always loved to read, and 
even enjoyed writing verses. Indeed, she became so engrossed 
in poetry that her imagination sought further stimulation in 
excessive reading of fiction. Apparently this conduct was be- 
ginning to give her “‘ideas,”’ and she was showing signs of strain- 
ing at the leash. Her father’s alarm was evident, so quite nat- 
urally Jane would feel concern for the situation. Why was it 
that Colman reacted so strongly to Jane’s confession of reading 
“useless books’? The taste that he had innocently fostered in 


> 66 
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his elder daughter was not only leading toward the open revolt 
of the younger, but also threatening her future happiness. 
Jane felt guilty about the matter since her own sense of security 
seemed to depend on keeping in perfect accord with father. 
Things were gradually working up to a climax. 

Meanwhile, Jane’s particular crisis had passed, but her un- 
derlying problem continued to manifest itself differently un- 
der changing circumstances. Her self-accusations found their 
sharpest focus in her preparation for the Lord’s Supper. Child- 
bearing contributed to her emotional distress, and as her sec- 
ond pregnancy advanced, the memory of the earlier still-birth 
doubtless affected her. When her spiritual distress returned in 
full force, and her courage sank lower and lower, she turned 
once more to her father as the unfailing source of comfort. His 
impression was that she was very melancholic and pining after 
him, although he admits that she is always on his mind and 
heart. He advises her not to hanker after anything, a ““woman- 
ish fancy,” but he added, “Speak if you crave.” His only solu- 
tion to her present trouble was an exhortation not to fear for 
body or soul since they are both in God’s keeping. As a token of 
love he sent along two oranges and a piece of chocolate.” 

On August 18, 1728, she gave birth to Clark Thomas, named 
after its doting great-grandfather. Baptism followed shortly, 
and father Turell commented upon this event years later: “I 
can never forget the holy fervors of affection, and flowing tears 
of joy, with which she sent her first son to baptism, and received 
him back from the house of God.” For two weeks the child 
struggled feebly for life while Colman forwarded the best med- 
ical advice he could secure.** It was to no avail. The child died, 
and Jane “surrendered him in silence and without tears, for she 
had offered him to God at baptism.’ She was resigned to her 


punishment, but she paid dearly for such acceptance in further 
ill health. 


17 This letter is in the Colman Papers. It was printed in Charles Brooks, 
History of the Town of Medford (Boston, 1855), 320. 


18 This letter is in the Colman Papers. The use of saffron is strongly ad- 
vocated for the dying child. 
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After the loss of her infant, events seemed to move along 
smoothly until the fall of 1729, when a squabble broke out in 
the Medford church over the matter of pews. Jane was driven 
to prayer, tears, and poetry, but managed to repress any resent- 
ments she might have felt during the controversy. As usual, 
her health suffered again, so aunt Sarah Staniford traveled up 
to Medford to look after her.** When Jane improved to the 
point of getting out and attending church again, aunt Sarah re- 
turned to Boston, where she informed Colman that Jane had 
been out riding. He was thrown into the greatest uneasiness 
and became anxious lest she overdo. Fearing that she was with 
child again, he determined to indulge her to the limit, “If you 
have a fancy for anything speak or write.” “Be yet careful of 
your taking cold. You see our solicitude,” he concluded, “We 
send you what good things we have and are your loving, loving, 
etc.”’ *° In spite of her father’s strict admonition Jane risked the 
ride down to Boston where, free from the Medford tensions and 
surrounded by all the familiar associations, she gave birth to 
her next son and named it Samuel. How happily its mother 
now reflected her faith in God, for father was there! Turell 
found time from his busy schedule to come down and have the 
child baptized at Brattle Street on February 8. This time the 
child lived on to survive his mother, who gave birth to one 
more son before she died.** 

Jane came face to face with deepest grief when her mother 
passed away suddenly on October 28, 1730. Mrs. Colman had 
been seized with one of her periodic fits about midnight of the 
twenty-seventh, sending her husband posthaste for Dr. Davis. 
The physician bled her but she died shortly. At two o'clock in 
the morning the stunned father wrote to Turell so that the 
news could be broken to Jane by her husband. Colman 

19 Sarah Staniford was Colman’s younger sister, and was much beloved by the 
whole family. It was at her house that George Whitefield lodged during his first 
visit to Boston in 1740. 

20 Letter in the Colman Papers, January 16, 1729/30. 


21 Records of the Church in Brattle Square (Boston, 1902), 152. No record re- 
mains of the fourth birth. Samuel Turell died October 8, 1736 at the age of six. 
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preached the sermon at the funeral service while Jane sat at 
his feet and listened. Later she poured out her sorrow in a 
poem addressed to “dearest, tenderest parent,” but by the fol- 
lowing February she was writing to Mrs. John Clark, inform- 
ing her how glad she was that her father was paying his ad- 
dresses to her. Jane had known Mrs. Clark intimately since the 
thrice-widowed lady had boarded at the Colman’s during her 
second widowhood.”* Colman himself sent along a covering 
letter assuring the madame that Jane was the best of daughters. 
The marriage was performed the first week in May, with the 
Reverend William Cooper officiating. 

Jane’s assent to her father’s second marriage does not mean 
that her mother’s death had not affected her deeply. Since it 
meant a partial loss of her sense of security her old fears re 
turned, and an acute sense of guilt once more unbalanced her. 
What of her final security, her eternal welfare? There were 
times when she would remain awake all night beside her hus- 
band bewailing her sins, and talking on about God and Christ. 
The harried parson endeavored to display his pastoral skill up- 
on his beloved, but when Jane’s doubts earnestly assailed her 
he was put to it to bring relief. Often he reminded her that the 
renowned Richard Baxter had named “lamenting and panting 
after Him” as one of the marks of love of Christ. This was one 
kind of love she could certainly demonstrate. 

As time went on she became preoccupied with religion to so 
morbid a degree that even Turell felt that she overdid it. He 
was occasionally obliged to call her off for her own best inter- 
est, and impress upon her that God preferred mercy to sacrifice. 
Upon one evening, from the seclusion of her chamber, she sent 
down to her husband an unusually self-condemnatory note, 
motivated by what she thought to be “over merry” conduct in 
company the previous night. She had found no release in 
prayer, and that failure had put her into a state of crisis. Al- 

22 This was in 1724-25. Her previous three husbands had been William 


Harris, John Leverett, president of Harvard, and John Clark. She died April 
24, 1744, and remembered Abigail in her will. 
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though she would have preferred her father as a comforter, her 
husband was nearer so she besought him. Turell came direct- 
ly to the point, and with a clarity which he and Colman both 
could muster at times, told her that since confession was good 
for the soul she should have shared her “‘griefs’’ with him ear- 
lier in the day. He diagnosed her trouble as tenderness of con- 
science, and declared that it was as easy for God to forgive many 
sins, even Jane’s innumerable self-alleged ones, as to forgive 
few. His final word was as sound as it was timeless—she ought 
not to draw conclusions as to her spiritual condition from the 
state of her feelings, but from the “‘sincerity of her heart, and 
course of her life.” j 

Apart from this neurotic introspection, the marriage of Jane 
and Ebenezer Turell appeared to be a happy and successful 
one. We read that during the long winter months Ebenezer 
read aloud to her what he thought she should know of divinity, 
history, physics, and controversial subjects. In the course of 
each year she herself read through the Bible and meditated on 
her favorite passages. She could always count on poetry to con- 
sole, or bring romance into the dullest day. Every event which 
seemed at all important to her presented its challenge to her 
talent. She even wrote humorous verse which was kept from 
the world by her husband's scruples. Of the poems that were 
released a few have found their way into some of the colonial 
anthologies but, since they are so highly imitative, have not 
been given any general recognition.** 

Her birthday in the spring of 1735 brought the accustomed 
letter from her father: “I know your tender heart, our life is 
much bound up in your comfort.” He expressed his sorrow 
over the death of one of her servants, and hoped her life would 
be long continued. However, on Sunday, March 239, she was ill 
with violent symptoms, accompanied with the usual despond- 

23 Consult Evert A. and George L. Duyckinck, Cyclopedia of American Litera- 
ture (Philadelphia, 1877), Vol. 1; Edmund Clarence Stedman and Ellen Mackay 
Hutchinson, A Library of American Literature (New York, 1888), Vol. 2; Wil- 


liam P. Trent and Benjamin W. Wells, Colonial Prose and Poetry (New York, 
1901), Vol. 3. 
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ency and fear. Abigail hurried out to Medford, and sometime 
during the next few anxious days of waiting heard Jane say, 
“Improve the time of health, ’tis the only time for doing the 
great work in.” On Wednesday she grew weaker. Toward mid- 
night her family gathered around her bed to await the end, 
which was not long delayed. The “light’’ of her father’s eyes 
went out in her twenty-seventh year. 

It was a sad pastor who entered the pulpit of the Brattle 
Street Church the following Sunday to preach from the text, 
“I shall go to him, but he will not return to me.” ** His inti- 
mate letters to Turell show the meticulous care which Colman 
gave to the arrangements for the funeral held on ‘Tuesday at 
Medford.** The grieved husband persuaded him to tarry there 
over the next Sunday, and Colman preached twice to the peo- 
ple. He did not forget to make special mention of the physician 
who had so generously ministered to Jane, and he finished by 
saying, “I thank you this day for all the love shown to my 
child.”” In the midst of a busy career Benjamin Colman had 
virtually lived in the life of Jane, and her death had been as it 
were his own. He referred to her grave as ‘‘a dark and pleasant 
tomb, where my midnight thoughts too often are.” ** ‘““The 
best of children,” he had told her, “‘deserves all that a child 
can of a father . . . my soul rejoices in you . . . I give thanks to 
God for you daily ... lam honored in being the father of such 
a daughter.” Jane Turell, with all her faults and weakness, 
must have been essentially a lovable and admirable person, as 
those closest to her have testified. It would appear, however, 
that she never surmounted her need for dependence, which 
kept her from full maturity. Colman could discern her difficul- 
ties, but he was too intimately bound up with her to keep him- 
self from loving her too much. 

Condolences poured in from all over the colony and from far 
away England. This spontaneous display of feeling led Colman 


24 11 Samuel 12:23. 
25 These are in the Colman Papers. 


26 See letter in Thomas Milner, The Life, Times, and Correspondence of the 
Rev. Isaac Watts (London, 1834), 552-559- 
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and Turell to publish the two funeral sermons, along with a 
brief memoir of the deceased, composed chiefly of her literary 
remains. Their justification was the help it might afford other 
parents in bringing up their daughters, but the real reason was 
in their love and pride. This work was dedicated to Abigail, 
with the implication that she might yet profit from sister’s ex- 
ample. 

Abigail’s restlessness, so alarming to Jane, had become in- 
tensified shortly after the death of grandfather Clark in 1732. 
He had willed to his idolized granddaughters his property on 
Brattle Street, his Ten-Hills Farm in Charlestown, and two- 
thirds of all his plate, to be equally divided between them.* 
This was a considerable bequest for two young provincial 
maidens, and quite enough to turn the head of seventeen-year 
old Nabby. With wealth to foster her feeling of independence, 
and with the seeds of rebellion already sown in her heart, Abi- 
gail was ripe for breaking away from her Puritan restraints. It 
seems likely that Colman had set some further restriction upon 
Abigail’s frustrated spirit, for she appeared before the judge 
of probate on May 8, 1733, and was granted permission to trans- 
fer her business interests into the hands of her merchant uncle, 
John Colman. Within a year saner considerations prevailed, 
and she transferred the guardianship back to her father.** 

Abigail’s pathetic appeal to her sister during this period has 
been preserved, and it is written in verse. Assuming the pen 
name “Celia” and addressing herself to “Delia” (wasn’t Mrs. 
Rowe called “Philomela’’?), she released her pentup hostility 
in a gushy hyperbole of woes, fears, sighs and tears, and signed 
herself “unfortunate.” *® Abigail had sought a kindred spirit 
to confide in and share her “‘romantic notions,” but Jane could 
express her love only in showing concern for Nabby’s soul. De- 

27 Suffolk Probate, Liber 31, 223. Case No. 6352. 

28 Suffolk Probate, Liberi 30, 208; 31, 389. Case No. 6424. 

29 New England Historical and Genealogical Register, xiv (April, 1860), 169. 
This is the only extant specimen of Abigail’s poetry the writer has discovered. 


In the Colman Papers there is Colman’s poem entitled: “To Celia, flying from 
her Mother.” 
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prived by death of even this sympathy, Abigail was to remain 
at home until the fall of 1737, arousing conflicting emotions in 
her father’s heart. She was remembered with good wishes by 
many of Colman’s correspondents, particularly by “Philomela”’ 
herself. She also received greetings from Isaac Watts, whom 
long ago she had learned to admire, and was pleased to know 
that her father had sent some of her poems for the hymn- 
writer's enjoyment. Colman had commented that he only 
wished that her poetical gifts were ‘‘as magnetically turned on 
heaven” as Jane’s.*° What would Abigail have thought if she 
knew that her father had also asked Watts to pray for her, de- 
scribing her as “truly virtuous,” a daughter in whom he was 
placing high hopes along with certain misgivings? 

The fact was that Abigail was still determined to realize her 
dreams of independence and romance. In such a state of mind 
she was easy prey for any captivating hero on the lookout for 
young women of property. The available data indicate that it 
was some time during these latter days that she met the man 
who swept her off her feet. Albert Dennie was the oldest son of 
Boston merchant, John Dennie, and he had chosen to follow in 


his father’s footsteps without his father’s sense of responsibility. 
Judging from Colman’s subsequent remarks, he was also some- 
what of a rake. However, he was about Abigail's age, hand- 


some, charming and resistless, promising the minister’s daugh- 
ter all the fun and glamour she had so long envisioned. The in- 
evitable elopement occurred when father Colman refused to 
sanction such a union. Crossing over to Charlestown, where her 
choicest property lay, Abigail was married to Albert September 
21, 1737. In the record the name appears as Abigail Turell, 
either deliberately or through a mistake in registration.*? As 
soon as the news reached Boston, tongues began to wag, for 
Colman insisted that it came as a surprise to the town, and to 
the great grief of her friends. After seasoned reflection he came 

30 Thomas Milner, The Life, Times, and Correspondence of the Rev. Isaac 
Watts (London, 1834), 552-559- 


31 Wyman, Charlestown Genealogies and Estates (Boston, 1879). Half of the 
property belonged to Jane Turell’s estate. 
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to describe it as the punishment of God for her early sins of 
reading novels and idle poems.** It may have been deemed a 
punishment by her father, but it was nothing but triumph for 
daughter. She had achieved what Jane had never been able to 
do—freedom from parental domination. 

Every bit of evidence indicates that Abigail, in her own way, 
truly loved Albert Dennie. She was loyal and faithful to him 
until the end, although she had recognized long since his weak- 
ness of character. One of the first things she had agreed to do 
was to transfer her inheritance into joint ownership, thus 
bringing Albert closer to the coveted prize. But while things 
remained his own responsibility, he had decided that it would 
be cheaper to set up housekeeping than to continue boarding 
out. It is clear from one of Dennie’s three surviving letters that 
Colman opposed this move on the grounds that it would be 
more expensive but Albert protested that his circumstances ab- 
solutely required the economy.** Whatever the merits of the 
case, the contemporary reader is struck with the continued, al- 
though well-intentioned, interference of Colman in his daugh- 
ter’s life. What had been so naturally accomplished with one 
girl could not be easily foregone with the other. 

By November Albert had left Abigail and gone to live at 
the family home in Fairfield, Connecticut. To John Dennie 
was transferred the power of attorney for his son’s business 
transactions, and the responsibility for his daughter-in-law’s 
board.** Whatever the cause of these developments may have 
been, what made it more reprehensible was that Albert was not 
at hand to assume his obligations when his son John was born in 
December. Abigail herself was obliged to sponsor the baptism, 
which Colman graciously performed.** Two months later she 
found it necessary, with grandfather Dennie’s aid, to sell a 
piece of property to satisfy one of Albert’s business debts. 


82 Turell, The Life and Character of the Reverend Benjamin Colman (Bos- 
ton, 1749), 212. Colman specifically wanted this to be known. 


33 In Colman Papers, May 16, 1738. 
34 Suffolk Deeds, Liberi 55, 218; 57, 156; 59, 74, 178. 
35 Records of the Church in Brattle Square (Boston, 1902), 161. 
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The burden of ill health was added to the strain of caring for 
the new baby and picking up after an irresponsible husband. 
By October, 1739, Abigail was in such desperate straits that she 
was forced to write a pleading letter to her father. She does not 
seek to excuse her admitted faults, but she clearly reveals her 
need of his favor and bounty. She begs her father not to pay 
any attention to what her many supposed enemies have to say, 
and implores him out of his generosity and magnanimity, if 
not for her own sake, to accept Albert as a son. This is the only 
thing that will assuage her grief and restore her to some sem- 
blance of her former self, since her love for Dennie is “stronger 
than death.” “Could we live together though we did but just 
subsist (1) should think the greatest monarch beneath my 
envy. *¢ 

Albert’s behavior had become in fact a town scandal, and 
Abigail was feeling the brunt of it, particularly in view of her 
father’s prominence. Colman’s answer to her plea has been lost 
but we know he felt fully justified in his inexorable stand against 
his son-in-law, whom he described as a ‘‘miserable man” upon 
whom his daughter had thrown herself away.** His Puritan 
sense of outraged integrity temporarily prevailed. Further- 
more, Abigail’s protest seemed a trifle overdone, but there was 
no overlooking the fact that Albert’s carelessness had brought 
the couple into economic difficulties. Albert returned to Bos- 
ton and remained long enough to sell all the property which 
Abigail had inherited but used the money, along with an in- 
heritance of his own, to buy land in Braintree and England. 
Shortly Dennie himself is in England and Colman is warning 
his English friends against any attempt which Albert might 
make to ingratiate himself into their favor.** 

In the meantime the meteoric George Whitefield had visited 


36 This letter, in the Colman Papers, is the only extant one between Abigail 
and her father. 


37 In a letter to Sir Richard Ellis, December 1, 1740 (?). Turell includes the 
letter in his life of Colman but deletes this passage on Dennie who was still 
alive at the time. 


38 Notably Sir Richard Ellis and Isaac Watts. 
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Boston and found Abigail among his devoted listeners. ‘There 
is extant her father’s account of the narrow escape from serious 
injury which she and mother Dennie experienced when the 
stampede occurred at the New South Church.** It is quite pos- 
sible that during Whitefield’s stay she was in consultation with 
the evangelist himself about her soul’s salvation.*° The begin- 
nings of a change of heart were noticeable, and on July 5, 1741, 
she entered into full communion with the Brattle Street 
Church.*? These developments drew the estranged father and 
daughter closer together, and in due time he allowed her and 
son John to return to his house to board. 

Abigail’s love for her husband was not diminished in spite 
of this move, and when he returned from England she had 
strong hopes that her father would finally allow Albert to live 
with her under the parental roof. Albert actually made such 
a request to Colman, the phrasing of which indicates that he 
believed the changed circumstances might have influenced his 
father-in-law to look with less censoriousness upon his self- 
admitted misconduct.*? However, Colman refused, doubting 
the reality of his repentance, even though Albert had insisted 
that everything he possessed would always be for the use of his 
wife and child. In the end Albert acknowledged the refusal to 
be a just one and granted Colman full legal guardianship of his 
son John. Although this hopeful interlude had resulted the 
following June in the birth of a short-lived daughter named 
Jane, Abigail henceforth would never leave her father’s house 
again no matter how strongly Albert pleaded.** Colman’s own 
feeling about this time is best disclosed by the following state- 
ment from his will: 


I advise my daughter in her present unhappy circumstances to 
live at board in some kind and creditable family & within her small 


39 In Colman Papers. Her father rendered her invaluable assistance at the 
time. 


40 Cf. Whitefield’s Journal for October 11, 1740. 

41 Records of the Church in Brattle Square (Boston, 1902), 112. 
42 In the Colman Papers, October 17, 1741. 

43 Records of the Church in Brattle Square (Boston, 1902), 165. 
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inheritance, with all humility and meekness, bowing her mind to 
her circumstances, with submissiveness to God that so much re- 
mained to her; and for the just care and concern given for her; and 
so I commend her to God and the word of his grace. 


He warned against any intervention from Albert Dennie “till 
he become a new man, penitent and changed in a judgment of 
charity which I heartily pray for.” ** As far as can be deter- 
mined Dennie never repented, but carried on various mer- 
chandising enterprises in America and England until his death 
around 1754.*° 

One further revelation of Abigail’s innermost feelings is 
contained in a letter to her friend Lucinda.** She is most grate- 
ful for this one confidante to whom she can unburden her 
heart. Bravely, almost defiantly, she protests her continued love 
for Albert while she dwells fondly on the memory of his won- 
drous charms, and the “‘rich cordial of his lips.” Regardless of 
such memories, she assumes the role of the great tragedienne, 
refuses to go back to him, and pictures herself the butt of Bos- 
ton society ladies. There is a pathetic note in this private con- 
fession as she faces up to the consequences of her chosen way. 
Poor, romantic, disillusioned Nabby. If only Jane were there 
once more. 

Increasing distress and sickness laid her low until in May, 
1745, she was at death’s door. Colman and Turell prayed over 
her, just as they had done ten years before with Jane. As the 
end drew near she seemed resigned and at peace. Tenderly her 
father spoke to her of the holy angels being the convoy of 
happy spirits, to which she responded in her last feeble efforts 
with the words of a hymn by Watts. “A gracious God,” wrote 
the aged and downcast father, “had set her misconduct in such 
a glaring light, as threw her at the foot of sovereign grace and 
mercy, for humiliation and deep repentance, renovation and 

44 In the Colman Papers. 


45 Various newspaper advertisements of the time indicate something of the 
scope of Albert’s business activities. 


46 In the Colman Papers, August 25, 1743. 
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forgiveness.” Then he poured out his soul to God: ‘‘Father, 
thy will be done. My Turell died in fear, who never offended 
anyone, and if she knew her own heart, had a thousand times 
given herself to God. My Dennie dies in peace and transports, 
that had made the greatest breaches on me, and had given 
scandal and offence to all in point of filial duty.” *7 

Looking back we see that in her dependence upon him, Jane 
could not give herself completely to anyone, not even God. On 
the other hand, in the achievement of her independence, Abi- 
gail could make the great surrender at the last. But to Benja- 
min Colman, this was the greatest mystery of his long and use- 
ful life. 


47 Turell, The Life and Character of the Reverend Benjamin Colman (Bos- 
ton, 1749), 214. 





THE TREATMENT OF THE INDIANS 
IN PLYMOUTH COLONY 


DAVID BUSHNELL 


N the popular tradition concerning Plymouth Colony, the 
Indian Squanto has acquired a place almost as honorable as 

the Mayflower Compact and the first Thanksgiving, and it can 
fairly be said that Massasoit does not lag far behind. This is 
as it Should be, for the Compact could easily have remained a 
dead letter and Thanksgiving might never have become a hol: 
day if the Indians of southeastern Massachusetts had chosen 
to pounce upon the Pilgrim settlement in the dreary winter of 
1621. Despite the obvious importance of Indian relations, 
however, it does not appear that the Pilgrim Fathers carried 
with them a preconceived Indian policy when they set out 
from Holland. We know from Bradford that the lurid tales of 
Indian savagery then circulating through Europe had pre- 
pared them to expect the worst,’ but they seem to have trusted 
in Captain Miles Standish to improvise a system of defense 
after their arrival in America. For their other relations with 


the natives, they trusted in the Ten Commandments. They 
would attempt to behave with Christian charity toward the In- 
dian, and they intended to be treated with similar decency in 
return. 


Thus the Pilgrims did not doubt for a moment that they 
should ultimately pay the Indians for the corn and utensils 
which they found abandoned on Cape Cod and at New Plym- 
outh, nor did they hesitate to demand the promptest restitu- 
tion whenever the natives stole property of their own. When 
Squanto was found guilty of petty intrigues inimical to Massa- 
soit they agreed in principle to hand him over to justice, al- 
though they were naturally delighted to see the Wampanoag 
envoys return home before the extradition of the interpreter 


was finally decreed.*? On the other hand, the Pilgrims insisted 
1 William Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantation (Boston, 1898), 33-34. 
2 Alexander Young, editor, Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers (Boston, 1841), 
285-292. 
193 
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that all Indian grievances should be pressed through proper 
channels. They did not deny the Massachusetts Indians’ griev- 
ances against Weston’s men, but the red men were fully justi- 
fied in their fear that Plymouth would not permit the Wessa- 
gusset settlement to be wiped out by force. And when the na- 
tives therefore determined to wipe out the Pilgrims as well, 
Captain Standish hurried off to stage a preventive massacre 
at Massachusetts Bay. No further punishment was inflicted, 
however, and no action whatever was taken against the Cape 
sachems who had been implicated in the Massachusetts’ con- 
spiracy.* The natives were given to understand that treachery 
would not be tolerated, and the English settlers were conse- 
quently spared much future trouble. But it was also made clear 
that the Pilgrims bore the Indians no ill will, and that the 
aborigines had nothing to fear so long as they behaved them- 
selves. 


From the battle of Wessagusset to the outbreak of King 
Philip's War few spectacular events mark the history of Plym- 
outh Colony, and fewer still concern the Pilgrims’ relations 
with the Indians. During these fifty years of peace both peo- 


ples were learning little by little to know each other better. 
The Indians had much to teach about New England geogra- 
phy, while the superior technical knowledge of the English 
soon worked great changes in the natives’ way of living. It must 
be admitted, however, that this intercourse was rather one- 
sided. Squanto deserves full credit for his first lessons in corn 
cultivation, but the Pilgrims more than repaid the favor by 
instructing the Indians how to use metal farm instruments.‘ 
It is certain that for a time the settlers were very glad to buy 
Indian basketwork.® Other than this, however, the Indians 
had nothing to offer save their labor, their land, and a few 
furs. Their labor, moreover, was never economical. It was oc- 
casionally used for cutting firewood and even for ordinary 


3 Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantation, 155-159; Young, Chronicles of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, 298-302, 309-312, 327-345- 

4 Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantation, 123. 

5 Charles C. Willoughby, Antiquities of the New England Indians (Cam- 
bridge, 1935), 252. 
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farm work, but the Town of Plymouth expressly forbade the 
employment of Indians in the former occupation because of 
their wasteful methods.*® 

The Indians’ land was a different matter. In the strictest le- 
gal sense no “land question” ever existed, for the Pilgrims rec- 
ognized that in English and also in Divine law the sole title to 
landed estate in New England belonged to the English crown. 
Even on a practical Jevel, Indian claims to the greater part of 
Plymouth Colony were extremely weak, since most of their 
territory was used only intermittently as a game preserve. 
Along the western shore of Cape Cod Bay, furthermore, the 
native inhabitants had been almost entirely wiped out by the 
recent plague, so that the Pilgrims scarcely needed Massasoit’s 
gracious permission to take all the land they could use.’ 

Nevertheless, the Pilgrims were scrupulously careful to ex- 
tinguish Indian rights of “occupancy” whenever they pressed 
beyond the vacant tract on which they raised their first settle- 
ments. This was done by means of hoes, cloth, fencing, wam- 
pum, or a day’s ploughing; and since the Indians commonly 
recognized a joint title to lands, the settlers often attempted 


to have as many Indians as possible affix their marks to the 
deed of transfer.’ There was, however, no strict rule. At times 
the sachem and his son sealed the transaction alone; often both 
the sachem and the Indians who had enjoyed immediate use 
of the purchased tract would sign the deed; and occasionally 


individual Indians were reputed to have full power to sell the 
land they occupied. At the eastern end of Cape Cod there 
even lived a certain ““Paumpmunitt alias Charles’ who seems 
to have made a business of buying land from his fellow Indians 
in order to resell it to the Plymouth planters. On still other 

6 Records of the Colony of New Plymouth (Boston, 1855-1861), Iv, 183; VII, 


161 (henceforth referred to as P.C.R.); Records of the Town of Plymouth (Plym- 
outh, 1889), I, 172-173. 


7 Young, Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers, 245. 

8 P.C.R., 1, 131; U1, 145; Donald G. Trayser, Barnstable (Hyannis, 1939), 29; 
Ronald Oliver MacFarlane, “Indian Relations in New England 1620-1760” (MS. 
thesis, Harvard University, 1933), 21. 

9 P.C.R., IV, 152; XI, 227-228, 235-236, 238-242; Alice Austin Ryder, Lands of 
Sippican (New Bedford, 1934), 21. 
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occasions lands were granted outright by the Indians. The gift 
of Massasoit to the original settlers is the most notable exam- 
ple, but later donations were also made in recognition of 
“kindness, respect, and love” shown an Indian’s parents, or 
perhaps to win the favor of an influential politician.”® But if, 
at the other extreme, the Indians resolutely refused to part 
with their lands, the colonial government simply instructed 
prospective purchasers to look elsewhere. Under Plymouth 
law it was apparently necessary to pay for totally unoccupied 
lands if an Indian claimant presented himself, and at least one 
Indian was able to make his claim good twenty-two years after 
the English established themselves on his property.** 

Since these transactions seem to have been almost invariably 
open and aboveboard it would be unnecessary to discuss the 
process of purchasing land at any length if it were not for the 
common opinion that land was a permanent bone of conten- 
tion between colonists and Indians, and a direct cause of King 
Philip’s War. For one thing, it has often been claimed that the 
E:glish cheated the Indians unmercifully by paying far less 
than their lands were actually worth, and at first glance this 
charge appears to have some basis in fact. Since early colonial 
deeds were often vague in setting down the boundaries of the 
tracts purchased, and since the money value of corn, shoes, ket- 
tles, and other legal tender varied with both time and place, it 
is impossible to construct a table showing the average price 
per acre of land bought from the Indians. Even if a precise 
scale in pounds, shillings, and iron hoes were available, it 
would not greatly clarify the problem, for just as land was less 
valuable to the Indians than to the Pilgrims, all metal artifacts 
were more highly prized by the natives than by the English 
settlers. Nevertheless, the Indians can hardly have failed to 
grasp the fact that a Pilgrim syndicate could buy native lands 
at Freetown and resell them within a few years at a five hun- 

10 Cf. Josiah Paine, A History of Harwich (Rutland, Vermont, 1937), 40, 64 
note, 82-83. 


11 P.C.R., 11, 164; IV, 109; Francis Baylies, An Historical Memoir of the Col- 
ony of New Plymouth (Boston, 1866), 11, 219-220. 
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dred per cent profit,’* and it is likely that even sharper rises in 
land values were not uncommon. 

In defense of the Pilgrims it can fairly be said that they were 
no more to blame than the Indians themselves for what was a 
natural consequence of economic laws. Lands effectively 
brought within the range of world-wide economic forces by 
the expansion of English settlement were obviously worth 
more than a native hunting reservation, and the profit was 
not necessarily speculative when lands were improved before 
being resold. King Philip himself, who cited land “injuries” 
as one motive for his hostilities against Plymouth Colony, did 
not hesitate to continue his sales of tribal land almost up to 
the outbreak of war, the better to enjoy luxuries brought by 
the English.*® As a matter of fact, the sums paid by the English 
were often far from insignificant; in 1672 Philip sold sixteen 
square miles to Taunton for £190,"* and similarly high prices 
were not infrequent after the early years of settlement. 

Still another line of attack on the Pilgrims’ land purchases 
has to do with the mental reservations which the Indians are 
supposed tc have made when transferring their lands to the 
English. In particular it has been charged that whereas the In- 
dians imagined they were transferring a mere right of usu- 
fruct, the English were no less convinced that they were ac- 
quiring absolute ownership. Although it is impossible to re- 
construct exactly what went on in the Indians’ minds, their 
notions of property were so indefinite that some such confu- 
sion may easily have existed both in Plymouth and elsewhere 
in New England. However, it seems unreasonable to suppose 
that the Pilgrims’ interpreters were never able to find an in- 
telligible rendering of the word “forever’’ which constantly 
appeared in the deeds of purchase, and when the Indians ac- 
tually did attempt to reassert a right of ownership over land 


12 Richard LeBaron Bowen, Early Rehoboth (Rehoboth, 1945-1946), 1, 80. 


13 John Easton, “A Relacion of the Indyan Warre,” in Narratives of the In- 
dian Wars (Charles H. Lincoln, editor, New York, 1913), 9-11; Samuel G. Drake, 
The Old Indian Chronicle (Boston, 1867), 58-62. 


14 Samuel H. Emery, History of Taunton (Syracuse, New York, 1893), 114-120. 
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they had already sold, the English were generous in buying off 
their pretensions. A long list could be made of the so-called 
‘“quit-claim” or “confirmatory” deeds which a new sachem 
would issue, for a slight compensation, for the purpose of re- 
nouncing any rights in tracts of land that had been formally 
alienated by his predecessors. The Pilgrims were equally rea- 
sonable with regard to lands claimed by more than one tribe 
or band of Indians.** Multiple purchases of one sort or another 
became so frequent that in 1659 the Colony saw fit to issue 
firm orders against the practice, on the plausible grounds that 
such transactions cast doubt on the legality of the original 
purchase.*® 

Whatever the Indians may have thought regarding the 
length of tenure accorded to English purchasers, there is no 
doubt that they frequently intended to continue hunting or 
fishing or gathering rushes on their former lands after the 
English had moved in. Certain Cape Indians likewise desired 
the right to continue taking blubber from whales washed up 
on the shore.’ Indeed, the fact that such conditions were 
carefully written into the terms of purchase is one reason to 
doubt that the Indians were entirely unaware of what they 
were doing in parting with their lands. The specific recognition 
of Indian rights, moreover, must have spared the Pilgrims 
much controversy in later years. The records of Plymouth Col- 
ony contain numerous instances of Indians prosecuted for 
“trespass” on English property, and at times a township felt 
compelled to issue special orders for the purpose of excluding 
unwelcome Indians from its land.’* But it would be rash to as- 
sume that such misdemeanors resulted simply from the na- 
tives’ theory of property, for Englishmen were frequently 
charged with exactly the same offense. 

15 Baylies, New Plymouth, u1, 225; IV, go-91. 

16 P.C.R., x1, 124. 


17 Cf. P.C.R., 1, 131; Paine, Harwich, 84; Enoch Pratt, A Comprehensive 
History Ecclesiastical and Civil of Eastham, Wellfleet, and Orleans (Yarmouth, 
1844), 11. 


18 Records of the Town of Plymouth, 1, 94; Leonard Bliss, History of Reho- 
both (Boston, 1836), 49. 
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Unfortunately land prices and terms of occupancy were not 
the only questions capable of causing friction between Pil- 
grims and Indians. The vague boundaries established in the 
first land deeds inevitably led to occasional difficulties, al- 
though it seems that an amicable settlement was usually 
reached. While there may well have been instances of obtain- 
ing an Indian’s “signature” to a deed while he was drunk or 
other cases of swindling the “poore Indians,” the Plymouth 
authorities were more zealous than most colonial governments 
to prevent such abuses. From the very start of the settlement a 
legal permit from the Colony was required before land could 
be purchased from the natives,’® and this rule protected the 
Indians quite as much as it furthered the cause of an orderly 
English settlement. The law was not always enforced with 
equal severity, but at least one Pilgrim was actually disfran- 
chised for the offense.*° 


Even more significant is Plymouth’s readiness to guarantee 
the Indians a full legal title to their lands. At times an Indian 
would request the government to register his property among 
the records of the Colony; in such cases the required docu- 


ment was promptly drawn up and the Indian’s possession was 
secured on the same terms as English lands.* The official regis- 
tration of Indian wills, which became increasingly frequent 
as the natives learned the ways of judicial procedure, and 
which often amounted to a virtual entail, had exactly the same 
effect.*? In the case of Mount Hope, Pocasset, and other lead- 
ing sites of Indian settlement it seems that the Pilgrims antici- 
pated the natives’ wishes, for it was ordered that such lands 
might not be purchased even if the Indians agreed to sell.*° 
The colonists did not necessarily object even if the Indians 
desired to live and farm alongside the English. They acqui- 
esced when the Indians insisted on retaining a reservation for 

19 P.C.R., x1, 41, 183. 

20 P.C.R., III, 101. 

21 See, for instance, P.C.R., XII, 225, 242. 

22 P.C.R., xl, 228, 231, 233-234; Paine, Harwich, 393. 


23 William Hubbard, A Narrative of the Troubles with the Indians (Boston, 
1677), 13. 
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their own use within the bounds of a township that had other- 
wise extinguished the native titles; and the records of the 
Town of Plymouth contain more than one instance of land 
rented or granted outright to individual Indians.** 

For the main body of Pilgrim settlers trade was far less im- 
portant than land. Indian corn was found necessary for the 
survival of the colonists during their first years in New Eng- 
land, and it was the fur trade that allowed the struggling col- 
ony to win its financial independence from the London ad- 
venturers. But as soon as the Colony became agriculturally 
self-sufficient it did not need Wampanoag corn. The fur re- 
sources of the Pilgrims’ immediate neighbors were always lim- 
ited, so that Plymouth fur traders were soon compelled to look 
farther afield, in Maine and Connecticut. The local trade nev- 
ertheless throws considerable light on the Pilgrims’ relations 
with the Indians. Official policy was to organize it as a monopo- 
ly on somewhat the same lines as the fur trade on the Kenne- 
bec. To make matters more certain, the colonists were strictly 
forbidden to do any trading whatever that involved paying the 
Indians in money, arms, or liquor.?> But the monopoly system 
does not seem to have been rigorously enforced, and the hold- 
ers of the concession were not always very active. In 1640, 
therefore, it was decided that any colonist might “trade for 
corne, beades, venison, or some tymes for a beaver skine’’ with- 
out violating Plymouth laws.”° 

A more effective limitation on the local trade was the con- 
tinuing prohibition of giving the Indians money, liquor, or 
arms. The first of these prohibitions was finally lifted in 1669, 
only to be restored eight years later on the plea that the In- 
dians might use their money for liquor.”* And this excuse is 
not at all improbable, for the Pilgrims felt very strongly in- 
deed on the subject of “drinking Indians.” ‘They drinke 
themselves drunke,” it was observed, “and in their drunkenes 

24 Records of the Town of Plymouth, 1, 41, 97, 172. 

25 P.C.R., I, 54; XI, 33, 184. 


26 Cf. P.C.R., 1, 50-51, 130; 1, 4; MacFarlane, Indian Relations, 377-379. 
27 P.C.R., x1, 184, 244. 
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committ much horred wickednes, as murthering theire near- 
est relations, &c, as by sadd and woefull experience is made 
manifest.” ?* Even for medical purposes a permit was required 
before liquor could be given to a native,** and few crimes ap- 
pear so often in the Plymouth court records as the sale of liq- 
uor to the Indians. 

The colonists felt almost equally strongly on the subject of 
arming the natives. It is well known that their strongest ob- 
jection to Thomas Morton of Merrymount was the fact that 
he supplied his Indian friends with arms and ammunition.” 
This concern is understandable. Whereas the liquor traffic was 
frowned upon as much because it endangered the Indians’ 
souls as because it threatened to disturb public order, the sale 
of guns to the Indians was deemed to strike at the very basis 
of the colonists’ security. It is thus remarkable that through- 
out the 1660's and up to the eve of King Philip’s War the pro- 
hibition was repeatedly suspended as regards powder and shot 
and then put back in full force;** but on the whole it was 
strictly enforced, and precautions were taken to prevent the 
transfer of arms to the natives under the pretense of lending 
them guns to hunt game in English employment.** 

Despite the list of prohibited articles, the Indians remained 
eager to trade with the Pilgrims. They were gradually replac- 
ing their traditional clothing, tools,.and household utensils 
with the English products,** and their sudden awakening to 
the benefits of civilization is strikingly illustrated by the grow- 
ing use of wampum as a medium of exchange. Before the com- 
ing of the Pilgrims, the Wampanoags and their satellites had 
felt little need for either commerce or a form of money. But 
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soon after the Dutch instructed the Pilgrims in the potential 
value of shell beads, this situation changed abruptly. Even so, 
wampum did little more than facilitate the act of trading; it 
did not provide the Indians with a favorable trade balance. 
The Indians of Plymouth Colony could satisfy some of their 
needs by turning to the manufacture of wampum themselves, 
but in this industry they never attained the proficiency of the 
Narragansetts and Pequots.** 

To obtain English manufactures, therefore, the Wampa- 
noags and Nausets had to supplement their meagre stocks of 
furs and wampum with the one thing which they had in 
abundance and which the English ardently desired: their 
lands. It is thus easy to understand why the relative values of 
land and iron kettles were very different among the Indians 
from what they were among the Pilgrims, and one conse- 
quence of this relation was that the trade and land questions 
tended to merge together. The best examples of the process are 
to be found among the sachems themselves, who combined the 
greatest ambition for personal improvement with the greatest 
territorial resources. Massasoit’s son Alexander, for instance, 
sold land to redeem a debt which he owed to a Plymouth tav- 
ern-keeper who was later convicted of repeatedly selling liquor 
to the natives; another of Alexander’s deeds could not be rec- 
ognized as valid in later years until it was established by wit- 
nesses that he had been fully sober when affixing his mark to 
the paper.** There is no evidence, however, that the liquor 
traffic was a major factor in the land problem. A better exam- 
ple of the connection between trade and land sales is offered 
by Alexander’s brother and successor, King Philip, who is 
said to have been exceedingly fond of elegant apparel. As a 
result of this weakness, Philip surpassed all other Indians in 
the number of his ill-considered land sales.** 

The problems of land tenure and trade with the Indians, 
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strictly speaking, could not be separated from the broader 
question of English authority over the native tribes of New 
England. The territorial claims of the King of England were 
more modest in extent than those of the Crown of Castile, and 
they were based on the sighting of new lands by Cabot and his 
successors rather than on discovery and a Papal bull. From the 
point of view of the native inhabitants, however, there could 
be little difference. The entire process of acquiring land from 
the natives was based on the assumption that all property 
rights in New England resided ultimately in the English 
crown. Similarly the granting of fur monopolies and the care- 
ful regulation of all Indian trade reflected a firm belief that 
the only legitimate government in New England was that of 
the English king and the colonial authorities acting in his be- 
half. In his first treaty with the Pilgrims, to be sure, Massa- 
soit obtained the anomalous status of “friend and ally” to his 
ultimate sovereign, James I, but such glaring inconsistencies 
do not appear in subsequent treaties.** The mere fact of agree- 
ing to become His Majesty’s subjects did not, however, place 
the Indians in the same category as his English vassals. On one 
occasion, the town of Rehoboth asked Plymouth Court to ap- 
prove the admission of ‘Sam, the Indian that keeps the cows,” 
as an inhabitant, but the absence of any further reference to 
Sam suggests that the petition was not granted.** Nor did any 
Indian ever obtain political rights in Plymouth Colony. 

The status of the Indians was further differentiated by the 
existence of a distinct system for their immediate govern- 
ment. Though willing to assert their jurisdiction over the en- 
tire native population of the Colony, the Plymouth authorities 
were not equally willing to accept the responsibilities and the 
nuisance of regulating all the Indians’ affairs. As a result, the 
Pilgrims were extremely slow to part with the services of the 
sachems. When a group of Sandwich Indians asked the Colony 
Court in 1665 for permission to organize ‘‘some orderly way of 
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government,” apparently under the supervision of the mis- 
sionary Richard Bourne, the Colony agreed only on condition 
that the new arrangement in no way interfere with the prerog- 
atives of their “superior sachem.”** Respect for the sachems 
was not, however, an invariable rule. As the Indians grew 
more familiar with English judicial procedure and brought 
their own disputes into Plymouth courts, the authorities some- 
times bluntly told them to refer them to their sachems.*® But 
the colonial government increasingly saw fit to intervene in 
such cases, and this was particularly true whenever English in- 
terests were indirectly involved. It is not surprising that Plym- 
outh Court agreed to hear a case in which an Indian sued 
squaw sachem Awashunks of Saconet for illegally retaining 
lands which he desired to sell to the English settlers, nor that 
the Court found in favor of the plaintiff.** Neither was there 
ever any doubt regarding jurisdiction in disputes between 
Englishmen and Indians. The procedure in such cases was 
not clearly formulated before 1670, when Plymouth enacted 
that all ordinary disputes between the two races should be 
heard in first instance by the selectmen of the towns, but the 
principle had never been questioned. Indeed, the Colony 
Court seems to have taken a hand directly in many instances, 
despite the order of 1670, and it reserved the right to treat all 
cases involving land titles or capital crimes.*? 

The separate status of the Indian population was also em- 
phasized by the existence of a special legislation which affect- 
ed the native but not his white neighbor. The best-known ex- 
amples of such laws are those already mentioned regarding 
the sale of arms and liquor, but many more restrictions were 
imposed upon the Indians. The Indian could not buy a horse 
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without a permit from the Colony, nor could be acquire any 
boat except his own primitive canoe.** He could not be trusted 
with sales on credit,** nor could he shoot his gun or make oth- 
er unpleasant commotion on the Sabbath day or at night. In- 
deed, the pagan Indian was arbitrarily required to keep the 
Sabbath as quietly as the Christian settler.*® Since the con- 
glomeration of Indians in the capital during court sessions 
was distasteful to the Pilgrims, the natives were forbidden to 
draw near on such occasions.** 

Even regulations that held good for members of both races 
were not always equally applied. Thieves of either race ‘could 
be compelled to make amends by labor; but in the case of at 
least five Indian thieves this servitude was made perpetual, 
and they were sold as slaves.*7 However, even though the pen- 
alties against Indians were often different from those decreed 
for English criminals, they were not necessarily harsher. It 
was suggested to one group of Indians that they might pay for 
killing an English mare by destroying wolves on the Colony’s 
account.** Moreover, an “ingenuous”’ confession sufficed more 
than once to win easy terms for an Indian culprit. A striking 
case is that of an Indian who had readily confessed to raping a 
white woman. The statutory penalty was death, but the Indian 
was let off with a whipping and an order to leave the Colony 
“considering hee was but an Indian, and therefore in an in- 
capacity to know the horiblenes of the wickednes of this abom- 
inable act, with other cercomstances considered.’ ** 

Similar reasonableness is shown in the law of 1674 which 
held that Indians should not be bound by English rules of 
sworn testimony in court, but instead should testify as in a 
court of chancery; the Plymouth judges were to use their own 
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discretion in assessing the value of their declarations.®° Like- 
wise, Indian jurors were occasionally empanelled in cases in- 
volving their fellows,®** although this was not a frequent oc- 
currence. But the Pilgrims’ interest in fair treatment of the 
natives is shown best of all by the willingness of Plymouth 
courts to grant the Indians redress whenever they were 
wronged by their white neighbors. The most common offense 
of the English was negligence in pasturing their cattle, pigs, 
and horses, with the result that the Pilgrims’ animals repeat- 
edly trampled down the Indians’ corn fields. The frontier set- 
tlement of Rehoboth was the most “unsufferable” offender. 
Year after year Indian complaints reached the Plymouth court, 
which ordered the townspeople to build fences around Indian 
fields at their own expense, and to construct a pound where 
the Indians might keep delinquent animals until proper com- 
pensation was paid. The chief exception was made in the case 
of Rhode Island horses, which were to be seized outright.* 
In 1671 the Colony went so far as to name officers in each town 
to view the damage done to Indian fields, and only in the case 
of Indians living within an English township did the responsi- 
bility for fencing rest entirely with the natives.** 

The same protection was accorded Indians who suffered 
burglary, false witness, and abuse at the hands of the English, 
or even those who found that their kettles had been pene- 
trated by a hunter’s stray bullet.°* Recourse was had to inter- 
colonial diplomacy when a Boston man failed to pay a Cape 
Indian for his services in catching fish.**° The most spectacular 
instance of Pilgrim justice, however, was the execution of 
three English servants for the murder of an Indian bearing 
wampum. Bradford relates that ‘some of the rude and igno- 
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rant sort murmured” in protest, but exemplary justice was in- 
flicted.** 

The Plymouth authorities were not content with mere pro- 
tection of the Indian against English settlers; they were no less 
eager to save him from the Devil. With the friendly Massa- 
soit, surprisingly enough, the Christian Gospel found no ac- 
ceptance. The Wampanoag sachem was primarily interested 
in the material advantages which a new religion had to offer,°” 
and it would seem that he never received a satisfactory answer 
in this respect. Shortly before his death, Massasoit unsuccess- 
fully attempted to write a clause against further missionary 
efforts into the terms of a sale of land.** With the Indians of 
Cape Cod, however, the Pilgrims had better luck. The Cape 
Indians, like Mayhew’s charges on Martha’s Vineyard, were 
relatively isolated from their fellow heathen, and the Cape 
was the scene of the earliest and most vigorous missionary ac- 
tivity. It appears that Richard Bourne, a wealthy merchant of 
Sandwich, and Captain Thomas Tupper, a Pilgrim soldier, 
began their work among the natives even before John Eliot's 
first visits to the Indians of Massachusetts Bay,** but Eliot him- 
self turned his attention to the Cape as early as 1648. In that 
year he was sent by the United Colonies to end dissension 
within the English Church at Yarmouth; and Eliot did not 
miss the opportunity to preach to the local Indians. One de- 
ceitful sachem promised to bring his subjects to hear the Apos- 
tle’s lesson and then sent them off on a fishing expedition in- 
stead. Other Indians, however, were more amenable, and Eliot 
was happy to learn of a vague local tradition that the natives 
had once known the true God but had somehow lost contact 
with Him in the course of time.*° 
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The most intensive missionary work, on the other hand, had 
to await the formation of the Corporation for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in New England by act of Parliament in 1649." 
It is possible that Plymouth received less than its due share of 
the Corporation’s remittances, but Bourne and his associates 
obtained regular grants for the hiring of interpreters and mis- 
cellaneous expenses, while the Plymouth authorities were gen- 
erally assigned a few pounds a year to distribute among ‘‘well 
deserving Indians.’’*? Richard Bourne continued to lead the 
way; in 1670 he was formally ordained over the Colony’s first 
Indian church, and to assure the permanence of his efforts, he 
obtained a grant of land for his converts at Mashpee. Similar 
reservations of ‘Praying Indians” were established else- 
where.*® On the eastern side of the Cape the Reverend Samuel 
Treat rivalled Bourne in the number of his conversions, be- 
coming especially popular with the natives through the visits 
that he made to their wigwams.** By the outbreak of King 
Philip’s War, progress had even been made in the center of 
the Colony, in the vicinity of Middleboro; here John Sassa- 
mon, a Harvard alumnus and protégé of Eliot, was estab- 
lished as the first regularly settled Indian minister in New 
Plymouth. 

As a result of these combined efforts, Plymouth contained 
well over a thousand Indian converts in 1674; in addition, 142 
of these had learned to read their own language, and nine had 
been taught to read English.* By 1685 the total was approach- 
ing 1,500. Naturally a small proportion of these Indians were 
fully accredited members of a Christian Church; the lists mere- 
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ly included “‘such as do, before some of their magistrates or 
civil rulers, renounce their former heathenish manners, and 
give up themselves to be Praying Indians. .. .”*" But neither 
could all the English settlers be enrolled as Visible Saints. The 
fact remains that the Indian population of Plymouth Colony 
was almost as thoroughly Christianized in 1685 as the Pil- 
grims themselves, for there were little more than two thou- 
sand Indians living in the Colony when the English arrived, 
and the most obstinate had meanwhile been eliminated by 
King Philip’s War. 

The extent of the missionaries’ success is further shown by 
the fact that the natives had come to shoulder the greater part 
of their own spiritual guidance. From the very start, the mis- 
sionaries had been assisted by Indian “teachers” and inter- 
preters, and by 1686 a friend of the natives could complain 
that Indian teachers received three or four pounds a year for 
constant work, whereas English missionaries were paid up 
to £20 for preaching to the Indians only three or four times.* 
Equally significant was the loyalty of the Praying Indians to 
Plymouth Colony during King Philip’s War. 

The long years of peace with the Indians that had distin- 
guished Plymouth Colony came to an abrupt end in the reign 
of Philip, the third Wampanoag sachem known to the Plym- 
outh settlers. In view of the generally fair treatment which 
had been accorded to the Plymouth Indians, it is surprising 
that an Indian war should begin in New Plymouth; and it is 
more so that the Indians should attribute the entire guilt to 
the Pilgrim Fathers. Yet Philip himself did not hesitate to re- 
mind the people of Massachusetts Bay that they were shedding 
the blood of their sons merely to pull Plymouth chestnuts out 
of the fire.” Moreover, the bitter controversy between Philip 
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and Plymouth Colony has given rise to a strong tradition that 
pictures Philip as a veritable Indian statesman who saw the 
impending doom of his race at the hands of his grasping neigh- 
bors and staked the redress of countless legitimate grievances 
on a carefully laid conspiracy against English rule in New 
England. If the war was well planned, however, the evidence 
does not seem to support it. Philip appears to have begun the 
struggle with a wholly inadequate store of arms, and despite 
both threats and entreaties many of his immediate neighbors 
had not yet decided which side to support when war broke 
out.” 

Philip’s unpreparedness can probably be explained by the 
hypothesis that he had only begun his scheming when his hand 
was forced by premature revelation of the plot. The necessity 
for his supreme effort is less easily established. Philip laid 
greatest stress on the unfair absorption of the Indians’ “‘plant- 
ing lands,” both by unjust arbitration of land disputes and by 
such practices as getting an Indian drunk in order to purchase 
his lands for a fraction of their worth,’? but the general land 
policy of Plymouth Colony would suggest that he can have 
had no very serious grievances in this respect. In particular 
there is no specific mention in Plymouth records or in con- 
temporary narratives of major land disputes with Philip; and 
though the English settlers would hardly leave a fair state- 
ment of Philip’s complaints, one could at least expect a pass- 
ing reference. Likewise it has never been shown that the Wam- 
panoags lacked sufficient farm land; by the time of Philip’s 
War, in fact, they could get along with much less than before, 
thanks to new methods learned from the English. Nor could 
the reduction of their hunting lands have disastrous effects 
for a primarily agricultural people. Philip further complained 
of the damages done to Indian corn by English cattle and of 
the sale of liquor to the natives.** In both cases, however, the 
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Plymouth government was quite as anxious as he was to cor- 
rect the abuse. The frontier settlements found some difficulty 
in enforcing the Colony’s orders, yet probably neither abuse 
was so serious as to explain a recourse to arms. 

Thus it is not impossible that Palfrey was right in regarding 
the war as a wholly wanton and even irrational attack by the 
Indians upon Plymouth Colony; such an hypothesis is indi- 
rectly supported by the legends that Philip himself opposed 
war but that his policy was influenced by young braves chafing 
under an unwelcome peace.” A wild venture of this sort would 
naturally be encouraged by the various petty irritations which 
arose along the frontier, and for which both Englishmen and 
Indians were to blame. In fairness to Philip, however, it must 
be said that the trampling of cornfields and the sale of liquor 
were not the only irritations. There were also political griev- 
ances that the sachem for some reason failed to emphasize. It 
has already been seen that the Indians’ nominal acceptance of 
Plymouth authority became increasingly real as the English 
settlements were consolidated; and even though one cannot 
unreservedly state the rights and wrongs of the matter, it ap- 
pears that the Plymouth authorities tended to be somewhat 
tactless in their dealings with the later Wampanoag rulers. 

Only once was there any serious doubt of the loyalty of 
Massasoit; it was cast by Squanto, and the white man’s good 
friend nearly lost his life when his falseness was discovered. In 
return for the chief's friendship the English more than once 
came to his support against Indian rivals.** On the accession 
of Massasoit’s son Alexander in 1662, however, rumors of 
treachery at once began to gain credence, and the sachem was 
ordered to come to Plymouth to explain his conduct. After a 
probably justifiable delay he appeared at the Pilgrim capital, 
satisfied the authorities of his loyalty, and was immediately 
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dismissed. Despite the romantic tale that Alexander died of 
chagrin soon afterwards, there is no real evidence that he was 
mistreated by the English settlers during this episode.”* Yet 
no sooner had he been succeeded by his younger brother than 
exactly the same process was repeated with Philip. Again it 
seems that there was no basis for Plymouth’s suspicions, and 
the incident was closed with a renewal of the treaty between 
the English and the Wampanoags. New suspicions arose in 
1667. Once more the authorities recognized in the end that 
they possessed no concrete evidence and let the matter drop, 
although they compelled Philip to pay the cost of the proceed- 
ings.*? Nevertheless relations with Philip were, on the whole, 
friendly during the first part of his rule. On one occasion, he 
apparently vowed to suspend land sales for a seven-year pe: 
riod, but the exact circumstances of this decision are by no 
means clear.** He did not keep his pledge, and it is probable 
that his need for English money to live in royal state was as 
much responsible for his change of heart as pressure from the 
Plymouth authorities. 

In 1671, however, more serious trouble occurred. The usual 
rumors had arisen, in part because of a murder near Boston 
in which Philip was rumored to have had a hand;** but it 
is quite possible that the English had more important grounds 
for their suspicions, since they viewed the matter in a much 
more serious light than any of the preceding “‘conspiracies.” 
Philip ultimately agreed to meet Plymouth envoys at Taunton 
on April 10, provided a Massachusetts delegation went along 
to ensure fair play, but far from showing remorse over his re- 
cent activities, he countered by accusing Plymouth of certain 
unspecified injuries to his “planting land.” According to the 
colonists, it was then shown that his charges were absurd, 
whereupon Philip admitted his military preparations but 
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claimed they were directed against the Narragansetts. This, 
too, is said to have been disproved, and Philip finally admitted 
that he had been conspiring against the English “from his own 
naughty heart.’ He reaffirmed his allegiance to the English 
crown and to New Plymouth, and agreed to deposit his arms 
as security for future good behavior.*° 

Peace now seemed to have returned, and at this juncture 
the Praying Indians of Cape Cod came loyally to the govern- 
ment’s support with a spate of treaties couched in the most 
picturesque phrases: 
... forasmuch as the English, and wee, the poor Indians, are as of 
one blood, as Acts 17th, 26, for wee doe confess wee poor Indians 
in our lives were as captives under Sathan, and our sachems, doe- 
ing theire wills whose breath perisheth, as Psalmes 146, 3, 4; Exo- 
dus 15, 1, 2, &c; but now wee know by the word of God, that it is 
better to trust in the great God and his strength. Psalm 118, 8, 9; 
and besides, wee were like unto wolves and lyons, to destroy one 
another; but wee hope and believe in God; therefore wee desire to 
enter into covenant with the English respecting our fidelitie, as 
Isai: 11, 6... .84 


Not all Indians, however, showed this humility. Since the 
alarm had been general, Plymouth also attempted to disarm 
many of Philip’s friends and subjects, and in this endeavor 
the authorities met with some resistance. Awashunks of Sa- 
conet, for instance, was bullied into accepting the English de- 
mands, but she could induce only forty-two of her subjects— 
not including her two sons—to obey the order for surrender 
of arms.*? Nor was this truly surprising, since even a largely 
sedentary people such as the Indians of Plymouth Colony still 
derived at least part of their livelihood from hunting, and it 
would seem that the bow and arrow had long gone out of 
fashion. Philip himself, moreover, bluntly refused to meet the 
full demands of the colonial government. He insisted, prob- 
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ably with some justification, that the treaty of Taunton re- 
ferred only to arms that he and his men had left outside when 
they entered to confer with the English, and he refused to 
hand over any more. Moreover, he appealed to the govern- 
ment of Massachusetts Bay which strangely informed Plym- 
outh that the Taunton agreements did not make Philip a sub- 
ject of the Colony, but merely a friend. Nevertheless Philip 
was finally brought to terms in much the same manner as be- 
fore. A general conference was arranged, although this time 
Connecticut, too, sent a delegation; a full confession was ob- 
tained; and Philip agreed to pay a fine of £100 and to killa 
yearly quota of five wolves in payment for the trouble he had 
caused.** 

The fine which was thus levied against Philip was clearly 
unreasonable, even for an Indian chief; indeed it may well be 
connected with the fact that one year later Philip was com- 
pelled to mortgage a small tract of land in view of his inability 
to pay certain monies that he owed to the Colony.** This time, 
however, peace really did return to New Plymouth, and it last- 
ed until early in 1675. The English chroniclers, to be sure, 
were convinced that Philip began plotting a general war imme- 
diately after the humiliation at Taunton, but conditions were 
outwardly so calm that the embargo on giving arms and am- 
munition to the Indians was partially lifted in 1674.°° Then in 
February of the following year new reports of Philip’s impend- 
ing treachery were carried to Plymouth by John Sassamon, 
the Indian preacher at Middleboro. Following the traditional 
procedure, Philip came to Court, but no conclusive evidence 
was found against him, and he was allowed to return home 
with a mere admonition.** Yet the problem was not so easily 
solved, for, a week after his own visit to Plymouth, Sassamon 
had been found dead beneath the ice of Assowamsett Pond. 
There were at once some suspicions of foul play, and later in 

83 P.C.R., v, 76-79. 
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the spring of 1675 “‘by a strange Providence, an Indian was 
found, that by Accident was standing unseen upon a Hill [and 
had seen three of Philip’s men] murder the said Sassamon.”’ *” 

The tardy appearance of such a witness seems somewhat sus- 
picious, and the Indians had a story that the informer was 
merely trying to avoid payment of a gambling debt by having 
his creditors executed for murder. Still another version im- 
plied that Sassamon was murdered because of his missionary 
activities.** On the other hand, it is not impossible that the In- 
dian was telling the truth. There is nothing inherently im- 
plausible in the explanation that he had refrained from doing 
his duty sooner for fear that the same thing would happen to 
him that had happened to Sassamon, and that the truth was 
finally divulged when he shared his knowledge with a Pray- 
ing Indian.** Be that as it may, the three Indian culprits were 
haled before Plymouth Court, tried by a jury to which certain 
of the ‘‘most indifferentest, gravest, and sage Indians’ had been 
added, and duly executed.*° 

Nothing was done, however, about Philip himself, for Plym- 
outh showed a laudable dislike of proceeding on mere suspi- 
cion. Plymouth hoped that as soon as the Wampanoag sachem 
observed that no action was intended against him for lack of 
evidence he would desist from his warlike intentions; around 
the middle of June a conciliatory message was sent off in 
which he was merely requested to disband his forces.” But, 
unfortunately, the authorities were too optimistic. Whether 
Sassamon had been correct in February or not, by June there 
was no doubt that Philip was engaged in a general conspiracy. 
The hostile nature of his activities was amply confirmed by 
so trustworthy a witness as Benjamin Church, who obtained 
his information directly from meetings with his good friend 

8? Hubbard, Narrative, 15; Increase Mather, History of King Philip’s War 
(Boston, 1862), 47-48. 
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Awashunks and with other Indians, including the very en- 
voys sent out by Philip to win support for his cause.** After 
the middle of the month, border incidents became frequent, 
and after an English settler had been goaded into firing the 
first shot, the Indians launched their war with the Swanzey 
massacre of June 24.°° 

The military history of King Philip’s War is too well known 
to require retelling, and the most important engagements took 
place outside Plymouth Colony. The struggle, nevertheless, 
had a profound effect upon the condition of Plymouth’s In- 
dian inhabitants. The Praying Indians, to begin with, were 
subjected to considerable suspicion despite their unwavering 
loyalty to the English. This distrust was unfounded, but it is 
easily understandable in view of the aroused feeling of the 
English settlers and the common report that an Indian’s chief 
delight was to “rob, kill and roast, lead captive, slay . . . blas- 
pheme.* ” It was some time before the Pilgrims could realize 
that such things were not going to happen on Cape Cod; and 
hence it was only in the face of a rapidly deteriorating mili- 
tary situation that the Colony finally agreed to a general en- 
listment of loyal Indians.** But such slights as this were nothing 
compared with the lot of the hostile Indians. An indeterminate 
number perished as casualties of war or fled from the Colony 
never to return; a relatively small number, including Church's 
friends from Saconet, were permitted to make a timely submis- 
sion and resettle in Plymouth Colony on much the same terms 
as before. The rest of Philip’s followers, however, were classed 
as prisoners of war and formally enslaved. It would seem that 
many Indians who had been encouraged to surrender in the 
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hope of kinder treatment met exactly the same fate.” 

The General Court of November, 1676, determined that 
all adult male captives must be sold out of the Colony,” but 
the rule did not apply in every case. Ringleaders of the revolt 
and any Indians who had taken part in major atrocities were 
summarily tried and executed; nor did the authorities spare 
certain war criminals who had been given quarter by Captain 
Church, for his commission did not authorize an indiscrimi- 
nate show of mercy.®® Likewise Philip’s young son, though 
scarcely an adult male Indian, was condemned to be sold as a 
slave to Bermuda; but this might almost be termed an act of 
generosity, since several Plymouth clergymen, citing Scrip- 
tural precedents, had advised that he be put to death for the 
future security of the state.** Women and children, on the 
other hand, were allowed to remain in the Colony, where they 
were employed as domestic servants or perhaps taught some 
useful craft. Indeed, a few male prisoners were similarly fa- 
vored; Captain Church, for instance, was allowed to retain 
some of his own captives on the interesting condition that 
they should perform military service under his command if 
need arose.'” 

Although the fate of the hostile Indians thus varied rather 
widely, they were all eliminated as an independent factor in 
the life of Plymouth Colony. The problem of Indian relations, 
therefore, was decidedly eased in many respects. Military pre- 
paredness could be comfortably forgotten as far as any internal 
danger was concerned. Similarly the land question was greatly 
simplified by the confiscation of rebel lands, and, in fact, one 
group of loyal Indians was asked to accommodate a few Eng- 
lish settlers on their lands in payment for the Colony’s services 
in defending them against King Philip.**' The decline of the 
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pagan population, moreover, brought the first phase of mis- 
sionary activity to its close. 

The elimination of the stronger sachems, however, finally 
compelled the Colony to devise a regular system of Indian 
government. This was done by a law of July, 1682, which or- 
dered that every ten adult Indians should unite to elect one 
of their number as a “tithingman’”’ for the general supervision 
of their affairs. All the Indian “tithingmen”’ of a given town- 
ship, in turn, were to gather together to hold courts among 
the natives, to name Indian constables, and to assess the In- 
dians’ taxes. In these functions they were to be assisted by a 
specially appointed English overseer, who was instructed to 
collect his charges and once each year read aloud the laws of 
Plymouth Colony.?” 

Otherwise there was no major change in the treatment of 
the Indians; they were about as well cared for in Plymouth 
courts as before, and they continued to be protected against 
guns and liquor. Instead it was the Indians who had changed, 
for Plymouth was now truly a Christian commonwealth, and 
in the fight for survival the lowly Praying Indians had shown 
themselves fitter than King Philip. Their descendants, in fact, 
are still living in the Old Colony today. They are, of course, 
much fewer in number, but this results in part from a natural 
process of race mixture. In any case, it would be unfair to 
blame the Pilgrim Fathers for the extinction of the Indian 
population. The most that can be said against them is that 
they introduced a new system of diseases and of society to 
which the Indians could not fully adjust themselves for several 
generations. Certainly the battle casualties of the Wampa- 
noags cannot be blamed solely upon the English. It is true that 
the Pilgrims generally treated the natives as a race apart, but 
there is no evidence that, on the whole, they dealt more harsh- 
ly with the Indians than with one another. 


102 P.C.R., XI, 252-253. 





THE BIGLOW PAPERS IN 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND 


NILS ERIK ENKVIST 


HE first printing of James Russell Lowell’s work in Eng- 

land took place in 1844, when the three houses of Mudie, 
Chapman, and Routledge published volumes of the Poems 
(first published by John Owen, Cambridge, in 1843).* The 
Mudie edition introduced the then new and unknown author 
with the following passage: 


James Russell Lowell is a Young American Poet of great promise, 
whose writings have already obtained considerable reputation in 
his own country. The present Volume, recently published in New 
York, is now reprinted in London, in the belief that its thoughtful- 
ness and beauty will commend it to the attention of the English 
Public; more especially as it appears to furnish a fair specimen of 
that new development of intellect and feeling, which renders much 
of the recent literature of America attractive to the minds of many 
Europeans.” 


The London publishing house of H. Clarke & Co. also printed 


an edition of the Conversations of Some of the Old Poets in 
1845. Further issues of Lowell’s work followed, but his actual 
popularity in England did not begin until the large-scale in- 
troduction of his humorous and satirical works east of the At- 
lantic. Stray copies of The Biglow Papers found their way to 
Europe soon after the First Series had been published in Cam- 
bridge in 1848, but they were not numerous enough to attract 
wide attention. Professor Gohdes lists only three reviews of 
Lowell in English periodicals before 1859.5 In 1856, Mrs. 


1 For bibliographical information, see The English Catalogue; George Willis 
Cooke, A Bibliography of James Russell Lowell (Boston and New York, 1906); 
Luther S. Livingston, A Bibliography of the First Editions in Book Form of the 
Writings of James Russell Lowell (New York, 1914). 

2 Also quoted in Cooke, A Bibliography of James Russell Lowell, 81. 

3 Clarence Gohdes, American Literature in Nineteenth-Century England 
(New York, 1944). 
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Stowe, during her visit to England,‘ found Lowell “less known 
than he deserved to be.” 

One of the early English press notices about Lowell hap- 
pened to come into the hands of Thomas Hughes, the author of 
Tom Brown’s School-Days, who, about 1850, had joint cham- 
bers in Lincoln’s Inn with J. M. Ludlow. The roommates 
shared strong abolitionist principles. One day Ludlow entered 
their room quoting a few passages from Sir Henry Maine’s 
Morning Chronicle review of The Biglow Papers. Hughes's in- 
terest and curiosity were immediately aroused, and after he 
had obtained a copy of The Vision of Sir Launfal he became 
Lowell’s first energetic literary champion in Britain. He used 
his expanding contacts in the fifties as a means of stirring up 
English interest in Lowell, but he did not achieve popularity 
for his protégé because of the absence of English editions of 
the Cambridge poet’s humorous works.°* 

In 1859, two of the London publishers of American humor 
simultaneously discovered the sales possibilities of The Big- 
low Papers. Nicholas Triibner requested Hughes to write an 
introduction to an edition he was planning. Hughes gladly 
seized the opportunity, and immediately wrote to America 
asking the author to prepare an historical preface to The Big- 
low Papers containing such background as was necessary for 
English appreciation of the book. Lowell’s answer was dated 
September 13, 1859, from Cambridge. In it he declined to com- 
pose the introduction; however, he was obviously elated about 
receiving tokens of recognition from overseas: 


It has been a particular satisfaction to me to hear, now and then, 
some friendly voice from the old mother-island say, “Well done,” 
of the “Biglow Papers,” for, to say the truth, I like them myself... . 
I confess that I am proud of the recognition the book has received 
in England, because it seems to prove that, despite of its intense 

4Gohdes, American Literature in Nineteenth-Century England, 82; and 


Annie Fields, Life and Letters of Harriet Beecher Stowe (Boston and New York, 
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5 Thomas Hughes, “Introduction,” Lowell’s Poetical Works (London, 1891), 
V-Vi. 
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provincialism, there is a general truth to human nature in it which 
justifies its having been written.® 


In a later letter to Hughes, Lowell wrote: 


When I received the copy of the “Biglow Papers,” with your in- 
troduction, I was deeply touched, and ran to show it to my wife, 
who was as pleased as I. I am too much gratified to allow it to be 
“exploited” as an advertisement, and have only allowed my inti- 
mate friends even to see it, for I will not have your kindness trailed 
through the mire of the newspapers.” 


However, Lowell’s friend Sydney Howard Gay had entered 
a liaison with the ubiquitous John Camden Hotten, who also 
had decided to publish The Biglow Papers in London in 1859. 
Hotten’s edition was a piracy without any sanction from the 
author. In fact, the Triibner volume contained a “Publisher's 
Preface” bearing witness to this fact: 


In order to avoid any misconception, the Publishers think it ad- 
visable to announce that the present Edition of the “Biglow Pa- 
pers’ is issued with the express sanction of the Author, granted by 
letter, from which the following is an extract: 


“Cambridge, Massachusetts 

14th September, 1859. 
“IT think it would be well for you to announce that you are to pub- 
lish an Authorized Edition of the ‘Biglow Papers’; for I have just 
received a letter from Mr. —, who tells me that a Mr. — was think- 
ing of an edition, and wished him to edit it. Any such undertaking 
will be entirely against my will, and I take it for granted that Mr. — 
only formed the plan in ignorance of your intention. 

With many thanks, very truly yours, 
J. R. Lowell.” § 


6 Charles Eliot Norton, editor, Letters of James Russell Lowell (London, 
1894), 1, 330-332. 

7 Norton, Letters of James Russell Lowell, 1, 335. The letter was dated “Cam- 
bridge, St. Shakespeare’s Day, 1860.” 

8‘*Publisher’s Preface,” The Biglow Papers (London, 1859), v. Also quoted 
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On December 21, 1859, Lowell sent a note to Gay mildly re- 
buking him for his part in the enterprise: 


My dear Sydney, Your having edited a pirated edition of the 
“Biglow Papers” puts me in mind of what happened to a classmate 
of mine.—But never mind, I sha’n’t lose much by it, and even if I 
should, I should be willing to pay something for the amusement of 
seeing on the title-page that the book had been “alluded to by Mr. 
Bright in Parliament.” Only think of it! it quite takes my breath 
away. But better yet, what foretaste of immortality like being 
edited with philological notes? It makes me feel as if the grass were 
growing over me.® 


Hotten’s volume sold for gs. 6d., and was, as Lowell mentions, 
prefixed with a title-page boasting that The Biglow Papers had 
been “‘Alluded to by John Bright in the House of Commons,” 
and that the volume contained notes, a glossary, and an illus- 
tration by George Cruikshank. The Triibner issue, selling for 
2s. 6d., included Hughes’s preface and the author’s sanction, 
and noted that it was reprinted from the fourth American edi- 
tion. In spite of Lowell’s meek attitude during the events of 
1859, he remembered the incident throughout his life and 
later contributed to the protection of author’s rights by func- 
tioning as President of the International Copyright League.” 

The Biglow Papers became extremely popular in England. 
Before his death in 1873, Hotten alone is supposed to have sold 
fifty thousand copies of the work, and there is no reason to sus- 
pect that Triibner’s sales were unimpressive.*! The interest in 
Hosea Biglow and Parson Wilbur actually led to the English 
publication of the Second Series installments in 1862 in the 
form of three one-shilling parts issued by Triibner, and issued in 
one volume in 1864 after the appearance of part four. The first 

9 Norton, Letters of James Russell Lowell, 1, 275-276; letter‘:dated Cambridge, 
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complete American edition of the Second Series did not ap- 
pear until 1867.17 Numerous reprints and new editions were 
brought out. Hotten published the Second Series in 1865 with 
“Notes and Introduction by the Editor of Artemus Ward; 
Colored Illustrations by George Cruikshank.” Lowell’s humor 
occupied a prominent place in George Augustus Sala’s an- 
thologies, Yankee Drolleries, issued by Routledge. Ward & 
Lock also entered the lucrative business of publishing Lowell 
in 1865. Both series of the Biglow Papers soon appeared in one 
volume. Routledge’s editions had prefaces by Sala, while Triib- 
ner’s complete edition of 1880 still advertised Hughes’s intro- 
duction. Hotten wrote his own. Several shilling editions are 
listed in The English Catalogue.** The only mention of English 
royalties in Lowell's published letters concerns Among My 
Books, for which he obtained twenty pounds sterling from 
Sampson Low in 1875.*4 

The Fable for Critics, the only work except The Biglow Pa- 
pers which attained popularity in England for its humor, does 
not seem to have appeared as a separate edition. However, fre- 
quent issues of collections of Lowell’s poems and essays are 
listed in the bibliographies. It is indicative of Lowell's fame in 
Britain that Chatto and Windus issued a Lowell Birthday 
Book, priced at 4s. 6d., in 1883, while Routledge followed suit 
with a gs. 6d. issue in 1886. The important fact emerging from 
a consideration of the bibliographical data is that Lowell's 
popularity in England did not begin until after 1859, when 
The Biglow Papers had made him known and cherished among 
wide strata of the reading public. 

Lowell’s cosmopolitan career brought him into close contact 
with European, particularly English, literary circles. During the 
transatlantic visits of nineteenth-century literati he entertained 
many English celebrities in his home in Cambridge. While 

12 See The English Catalogue, and Livingston, A Bibliography of First Edi- 
tions... , 64. 

13 The English Catalogue, and the bibliographies by Cooke and Livingston. 


14 Letter to Mrs. Thomas Sergeant Perry, dated Elmwood, February 28, 1875, 
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U. S. Minister to the Court of St. James’s, Lowell was con- 
sidered one of the most prominent literary men of his age, and 
he was lionized by fashionable London society. His stay in Lon- 
don undoubtedly directed English attention to both humorous 
and serious American letters. The American Minister rapidly 
became one of the most popular speakers and lecturers in Eng- 
land. Thomas Hughes and Leslie Stephen were among his 
closest friends, and he often visited the latter at St. Ives in 
Cornwall. These amicable personal relationships made him 
lose his critical Civil-War attitude towards the English, and he 
began to emphasize the English elements of American civili- 
zation.*® 

The fact that Lowell's reputation in England rested primari- 
ly on his humorous works emerges from a scrutiny of periodical 
reviews just as Clearly as from the survey of the publishing his- 
tory of his works. In 1854, a reviewer wrote: 


James Russell Lowell, the American, is better known among us 
as a serious poet than as a humorist; and yet he is decidedly greater 
in the latter capacity than the former.*® 


From the perspective of the sixties, the domination of the hu- 
morous works over the serious ones appeared obvious: 


Indeed, we very much question if, till the publication of The 
Biglow Papers, he was ever accounted in England as anything bet- 
ter than a minor poet of America—a nation to the value of whose 
literary efforts, to the shame of our ignorance be it spoken, with 
two or three brilliant exceptions, John Bull has all along been 
superciliously disposed to attach little credit."* 


W. M. Rossetti stated in 1880 that “for many years he has been 


15 For details concerning Lowell’s activities in England, see M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe’s article in The Dictionary of American Biography; Scudder, James Rus- 
sell Lowell, a Biography; E. E. Hale, James Russell Lowell and His Friends; 
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exceedingly popular among us as the author of that master- 
piece of comic vis, The Biglow Papers,” and went on to say: 


It is true that in other respects Mr. Lowell is not particularly 
well known here—his serious poems, for instance, have never had 
any great vogue among us: but the author of The Biglow Papers 
has, by the very intensity of his Americanism, stamped himself 
clearly and deeply into the British mind.** 


H. R. Haweis, another English admirer of American humor, 
states that before The Biglow Papers, few Englishmen read 
Lowell; since The Biglow Papers, few Englishman have ceased 
to read him.’® In a review in the Fortnightly, H. D. Traill 
evoked a chuckle by reproducing a drawing-room conversa- 
tion supposedly overhead in a London salon. Thus, “Mrs. 
Leo Hunter” remarks to her equally aristocratic companion, 
“Mrs. Sanger-Wombwell”: 


Is it possible you don’t know? Why surely you must have read 
those delightful Biglow Papers, and—and the Innocents A broad— 
or stay, isn’t that Bret Harte or Mark Twain?—yes, Mark Twain. 
But, my dear, you should have read the Biglow Papers, they are 
quite too funny, particularly the spelling. Don’t you recollect those 
lines George is always quoting, “Don’t never prophesy until you 
know”; and “A merciful providence fashioned him hollow, in or- 
der—in order’’—I forget how it goes on; but you really should get 
the book and read it. I don’t know that I like it qguzte so much as 
Eye-O peners, but it is very amusing.° 


In a later article, Traill testified that The Biglow Papers were 
still popular in England in 1891, while Lowell’s other works 
solicited ‘‘a little dalliance, rather of curiosity than enthusi- 
asm.” 73 
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English critical opinion in general considered the first series 
of The Biglow Papers superior to the second. The latter were 
written from a radically Northern point of view, while the Eng- 
lish sympathies were largely on the side of the South. The 
tendency to criticize the sequel of a literary work more severe- 
ly than the first part may also have something to do with the 
English attitude. It was stated that “there is not the same spirit 
in this second series,” ** and even that the latter were a com- 
parative failure,”* or that while the first series had been “an in- 
spiration,” the continuation remained a mere “clever manu- 
facture.” ** Thomas Hughes defended the second series by 
maintaining that they were just as good as the first, but then he 
did not agree with the general verdict that The Biglow Papers 
were the only works justifying Lowell’s prominent place among 
the poets of the day.*° Lowell himself wrote to Hughes about 
the Cornhill article by “F.T.” pointing out the “more perma- 
nent qualities” of the later installments, which shows that he 
did not consider the English opinion justified.*® 

One of the constantly recurring sources of comment was 
Lowell’s national character. His works were universally felt to 
be thoroughly American. Thus a reviewer in 1853 ascribed his 
faults to the peculiarities of Brother Jonathan, exaggeration, 
“obtrusive independence,’ and “‘an occasional love of ‘stump’ ”’ 
were felt to detract from the value of his work. This critic re- 
veals his complete ignorance of English literary taste, however, 
by predicting that The Biglow Papers are “too thoroughly 
American ever to be popular on this side of the Atlantic.” *7 
The stern John Nichol also censured Lowell because of his 
American sense of humor and blamed him for admiring such 

22 “American Humour,” British Quarterly Review, Lut (October, 1870), 336. 
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jokes as “hell is a place where they don’t rake up their fires, 
nights,” or “the slope was so steep that chain lightning couldn't 
go down it without putting the shoes on.’’* 

But in the opinion of the great majority of critics, Lowell's 
national character was an asset. By the middle of the nineteenth 
century many Englishmen praised all efforts towards the estab- 
lishment of a native American tradition, and were ready to 


censure transatlantic authors for imitating English letters. A 
few quotations from different reviews and articles will suffice: 


We cannot forbear taking the “Biglow Papers” as a type of pure 
and genuine American poetry, very simply and strongly national; 
indeed, in this intense character of nationality the excellence of 
the book consists, and therein lies the chance that it shall become 
a book, in the truest sense of the word—a thing that shall remain, 
and be a picture or reflecting mirror to the future of the times that 
exist around us.?° 


The book [The Biglow Papers] is a national birth, and it pos- 
sesses that element of nationality which has been the most enduring 
part of all the best and greatest births in literature and art. In the 
instance of all the greatest poets and painters, they are the most en- 
during and universal who have drawn most on the national life. 
The life of art, poetry, humour, must be found at home or nowhere. 
And the crowning quality of Lowell’s book is, that it was found at 
home. It could not have been written in any other country than 
America.*° 

Thank you, Mr. Lowell, for a new batch of “Biglow Papers.” 
This sort of nationality and personality is what we ask from Ameri- 
can men of letters. We can grow our own Hamlets, our own Tom 
Joneses, our own Pecksniffs, in England; but our civilization could 
not yield a Squire Biglow or a Birdofredum Sawin. He is of the 
American soil, racy and local; no reflection of a previous character, 
no translation of a foreign humour. Him we recognize as new and 
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29 F. G. Stephens, “American Humorous Poetry,” Macmillan’s Magazine, 1 
(January, 1860), 204. 

80 “American Humour,” North British Review, xxxu1 (November, 1860), 
479- 
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true, and cordially shake him by the horny hand, glad to see in him 
a natural type.* 

But the work of which we are now speaking is the lustiest prod- 
uct of the national humour; it is Yankee through and through; in- 
digenous as the flowers of the soil, native as the note of the bob-a- 
link [sic]. .. . In this book alone has he reached his full stature, and 
written with the utmost pith and power. Doubtless because in this 
he relies more on the national life, his work is more en rapport with 
the national character, and thus the book is one of those that could 
only be written in one country, and at one period of history. The 
enduring elements of art, of poetry, of humour, must be found at 
home or nowhere. And the crowning quality of Lowell’s humour is, 
that it was found at home, his book is a national birth.*? 

His humour is a distinctly national creation. Yet although it is 
purely American in its conception, it has qualities which make it 
as universal as the humour of Sir John Falstaff or Don Quixote.** 


In the light of these observations on the national character 
of Lowell's humor it is obvious that some critics were interested 
in the tradition of American humorous writing. Hughes points 
out Lowell’s indebtedness to Major Downing and Sam Slick, 
including the borrowing of Biglow’s very name from the 
Major’s letters.** George Augustus Sala, well versed in Ameri- 
can humor, praises Biglow as infinitely superior to Sam Slick. 
He also remarks that the “‘cerulean proboscis” of the blue-nose 
Nova Scotian is visible in Haliburton’s books, while Lowell is 
the Yankee pur sang.** Sam Slick’s declining name also appears 
in a Lowell article of the Edinburgh Review.* Leslie Stephen 
comments in vague terms on the humorous technique of The 
Biglow Papers in the light of the American tradition.*? W. M. 

31 “The Biglow Papers,” Atheneum, February 22, 1862, 251. 

32 “Yankee Humour,” Quarterly Review, Cxxul (January, 1867), 227. 

33 G. Barnett Smith, “James Russell Lowell,” Nineteenth Century, xv (June, 
1885), 1003. 

34 Thomas Hughes, “Preface,” Biglow Papers (London, 1859), xii-xiii. 

35 George Augustus Sala, “Introduction,” Biglow Papers (London, n.d.), iii-v. 
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Rossetti praises the work as better than any previous product 
of its genre, and corrects the misconception that Lowell was the 
first to use Yankee dialect in a literary composition.** H. R. 
Haweis states his conviction that this dialect attains literary 
eminence for the first time in Lowell’s work, and compares the 
achievements of the latter with those of Burns and Scott in 
the literary history of the Scots idiom.** 

It had long been traditional to criticize the irreverence of 
American humor. Lowell did not escape the usual blame. A 
reviewer of The Fable for Critics as early as 1850 objected to 
“an occasional irreverence of language and of thought,” but 
did not go into further detail.*° Hughes felt it necessary to an- 
ticipate comments on this point, and therefore remarked on 
the constant use of scriptural language and Biblical allusions in 
the daily life of New England. In his preface he implied that 
because of strict scriptural training, the descendants of the 
Puritans were wont to blend things sacred and profane in their 
everyday speech in a way which might shock an Englishman, 
but that no sacrilege was intended.*! The Saturday Review took 
up the glove thrown by Hughes, and raised the question of the 
relationship between humor and religion. Its critic found four 
objectionable passages in The Biglow Papers, first series: 

If you take a sword and dror it, 
An’ go stick a feller thru, 
Guv’ment aint to answer for it, 
God’Il send the bill to you. 


Ez for war I call it murder; 
There you hey it plain and flat. 
I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testament for that. 


God hez said so plump and fairly, 
It’s ez long as it is broad; 


38 W. M. Rossetti, “Prefatory Notice,” Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell 
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And yu’ve got to git up airly 
Ef you want to take in God. 


I du believe that I should give 
Wut’s hisn unto Caesar, 

For it’s in him I live and move 
And his the bread and cheese are. 


This (humbug) heth my faithful shepherd been 
In pastures sweet heth led me. 


This country was a sort 0’ 
Canaan, a reglar promised land flowing with 
rum and water. 


These stanzas are objectionable, the reviewer adds, ‘“‘both on 
grounds of literature and logic,’ and should be deleted even 
if Luther, Latimer, Rowland Hill, and the Bible can afford to 
use similar language or concepts.** Leslie Stephen makes a note 
of Lowell’s use of profanity and considers it an integral part of 
the American humorous tradition, but carefully adds that 


Lowell never is profane in a gratuitous way.** Similar argu- 
ments were expressed by the British Quarterly Review and by 
H. R. Haweis.** Sidney Low found traces of a fundamental 
dualism between Puritanism and hedonism in The Biglow 
Papers,*® while J. A. Steuart approved of Lowell’s religion.** 
The language of The Biglow Papers naturally attracted Eng- 
lish attention. It should be borne in mind that this was not the 
first appearance of the Yankee dialect in England, and that the 
use of various spelling devices had been common in American 


42‘**The Author of “Tom Brown’s School-Days”’ on the ‘Biglow Papers,’ ”’ 
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humor. Yet, as Lowell carefully allows Parson Wilbur to ex- 
plain in the Introduction to the first series, he attempted rather 
to give a literary, but faithful, rendering of a certain living dia- 
lect than to bring in ludicrous spellings or words for their own 
sake. The latter had been the method of Artemus Ward and 
many others. English critics understood the difference, and 
while they often condemned Artemus Ward’s spelling as un- 
justified, the approval of Lowell’s use of dialect was unanimous 
in The Biglow Papers. The parallel cases of Burns and Scott 
were in recent memory. The Victorians lived in an era of grow- 
ing interest in dialects and folklore. Even if dialects still were 
popularly misunderstood to be corruptions of a higher linguis- 
tic standard, they were admitted to possess a romantic glory of 
their own. Thus the caustic Edinburgh Review contents itself 
with a short remark that all Americanisms cannot be derived 
from Chaucer or Spenser, but that some are obvious “corrup- 
tions.’’*? Other reviewers formulated their judgments in less 
accusing terms: 


We may be thankful that before the true old country phrase of 
New England had been quite shut out by the intrusion of the 
Brummagem slang of modern cities, a writer appeared to whom it 
was a native dialect, and who had yet the fine taste to feel its power, 
and took the opportunity to turn it to the best account.*® 

Mr. Lowell is completely justified in the use of his particular 
vehicle of satire as any other satirist whom the world has seen. The 
language he presses into his service may be more uncouth and less 
pliable than any other, but the justification for its use must be 
found in its effect. In this respect the author now needs no apolo- 


o 49 
Sy: 


It seems as if nineteenth-century Englishmen objected less to 
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a faithful, objective rendering of a rustic American dialect than 
to the use of standard American English in serious or factual 
writing. 

The previous observations concern English reactions to the 
elements in Lowell’s work that were felt to be distinctly alien 
to the English tradition. However, several reviewers made re- 
marks about the similarities between Lowell’s work and Eng- 
lish literature. The Fable for Critics was once said to be “‘a 
pretty direct imitation” of Leigh Hunt's Feast of the Poets and 
Blue-Stocking Revels; yet the final verdict pronounced the 
Fable original because of its typically American “overgrown 
jeu d’ésprit.” °° The Biglow Papers and the Fable were repeat- 
edly praised because they were considered more independent 
of English models than Lowell’s serious works. His poetry was 
said to consist of nothing but feeble echoes of Spenser, Words- 
worth, Keats, and Tennyson.** Lowell was also compared to 
Burns“ and to Hood,** and there seems to be some justification 
in assuming that Hood influenced Lowell.** The Elizabethan 
elements of “lusty strength and boundless humour’ were 
found to be present in The Biglow Papers, and a common “‘in- 
tellectual ancestry” was held responsible.** In spite of these 
comments, Lowell’s humor was felt to be typically American, 
and its new and refreshing qualities were what Englishmen 
particularly admired. Remarks about old-world parallels to 
Lowell’s work may have been inserted into the reviews because 
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references to a familiar literary framework helped to place an 
unknown author and gave the English reader a rough idea of 
his qualities. 

The presentation of character in The Biglow Papers was re- 
peatedly admired by English commentators. F. G. Stephens 
does not hesitate to compare Birdofredum Sawin’s originality 
with that of Becky Sharp.** W. B. B. Stevens thinks Lowell suc- 
ceeded in achieving “the complete subjection, for the time, of 
the author’s individuality to that of the supposed speaker, Mr. 
Hosea Biglow,” in a “possibly unequalled” way.*? Haweis con- 
siders Wilbur more alive than the other characters: 


The other characters may be dummies, but the Rev. Wilbur is 
positively alive—he is as solid and elaborate as Scott’s Dominie 
Samson, and dressed out with the apparently careless, but pro- 
found, art of Shakespeare’s walking gentlemen. And then, he is ab- 
solutely new. Such a superfluously delightful personage has scarce- 
ly been sketched before, and may never be sketched again.** 


Thomas Hughes ventures to compare Wilbur with Jonathan 
Oldbuck, Mr. Shandy, Uncle Toby, and “almost’’ Don Quix- 
ote himself.*® Sidney Low prefers Hosea Biglow to the other 
characters, and considers him “‘at least as real as Mr. Jedediah 
Cleishbotham or Captain Clutterbuck,” adding that “Hosea 
is the typical Yankee, not of caricature, but of art.”’ °° Lowell's 
creations thus achieved prominent positions in the cavalcade 
of comic Yankee characters in England. 


Lowell’s didactic purpose was conspicuous enough to im- 
press some English critics with the idea that The Biglow Papers 
belonged to the field of satire rather than pure humor. Based 
on topical problems of American politics, the Papers neverthe- 
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less contained sufficient universal elements to become popular 
in England, where the knowledge of many of the details Lowell 
argued about must have been scanty. During the Civil War the 
cause of abolitionism was close to the heart of many an idealis- 
tic Englishman, although British sympathies on the whole were 
on the confederate side—a fact Lowell could forget only after 
having enjoyed English hospitality during his period as am- 
bassador. What seemed to impress English commentators most 
was the congenial nature of Lowell’s arguments in the midst of 
a bitter conflict. Thus, Stevens wrote that The Biglow Papers 
have “all the spirit of human sympathy,” and “the satire is 
more like that of a friend who wishes to point a mistake out to 
you, with a dry chuckle and a twinkle of the eye, than like aught 
intended to be personally insulting.” ** We have to remember 
that the work contained remarks directed against the prevail- 
ing English attitude toward the Northern cause. “F.T.” simi- 
larly points out that however incomprehensible some of the 
topical allusions must remain to an English reader, the humor 
“shines through all superficial perplexities’” and makes the 
“homely satire” enjoyable. In his introduction Hughes men- 


tioned that Lowell’s purpose was strongly didactic, which fact 
had not been properly understood and appreciated by English 
reviewers and critics.® 


The general verdict of the prefaces, introductions, reviews 
and articles on The Biglow Papers was overwhelmingly favor- 
able. As early as in 1860, Lowell was called “the greatest of all 
American humorists,” and The Biglow Papers “the greatest of 
all American books of humour.” “ In 1872, the publication of 
this work was recognized to have “marked an era in American 
literature.” ® Rossetti states that Lowell's personality was bet- 
ter known in England than that of any other then living Ameri- 
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can writer, including the tremendously popular Longfellow.* 
In 1885, Lowell was called “the greatest of all American humor- 
ists,’ while “Mr. Biglow is first, and the rest (with one or two ex- 
ceptions) ‘nowhere’ ...” ** Numerous superlatives were used by 
the reviewers. Even Andrew Lang agreed with Traill that The 
Biglow Papers were a ‘‘perpetual delight” by opining that 
Lowell and Holmes reigned supreme among the American hu- 
morists in the eighties. He closed his essay by exclaiming: 
“May the reign be long!’’** Lowell’s popularity lasted to the 
end of the century. Then the declining topical interest of the 
questions he discussed caused the gradual falling into oblivion 
of his works. By that time other American authors, notably 
Harte and Twain, had attained the position Lowell once held 
in the esteem of the English public. 

Very few condemnatory criticisms of The Biglow Papers can 
be found in nineteenth-century English materials. The always 
critical John Nichol complained of a lack of a “clear standard 
of humour or of imagination” in Lowell’s work. Nichol also 
recognized the author’s limitations: in The Biglow Papers they 
could be “veiled under the roughness of Hosea Biglow,” but in 
his other works, ‘“‘our author, in his own person, constantly falls 
into his own traps.”” Nichol further disliked the type of jests 
and puns Lowell used, particularly those of The Fireside 
Travels.°* The Edinburgh Review of 1891 advanced the classi- 
cal remarks about the vulgarity and corruption of American 
humor, particularly of its language, although even this caustic 
periodical expressed its general approval of Lowell.”° 

The Biglow Papers were the work on which Lowell’s fame 
as a humorist rested in nineteenth-century England. When 
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English critics discussed Lowell’s humor, they mostly concen- 
trated on the Papers. His only other work attaining an out- 
standing reputation on humorous merits was The Fable for 
Critics. It was praised for the same qualities that were found de- 
serving in The Biglow Papers, and additional comments had 
to do with the justness of the author’s critical opinions.” 

James Russell Lowell was one of the five American pre-Civil- 
War humorists who were widely known in nineteenth-century 
England.” The Biglow Papers directed attention to American 
life and letters. They helped convince sceptical Englishmen 
that the new republic of the West had native resources that 
could be utilized for literary purposes, and paved the way for 
the vogue of Harte and Twain (and perhaps for Benchley, 
Thurber, and Ogden Nash). The Biglow Papers remain an 
item to be remembered in any study of the light reading of the 
Victorians. 

71 For mention of the Fable, see: “A Fable for Critics,” Eclectic Review, 
xxvii (November, 1850), 586-593 and “The American Poets,” vi (September, 
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HENRY ADAMS'S APPRECIATION OF NATURE 
FLORENCE M. BURNS 


ROM earliest childhood Henry Adams preferred the long sum- 

mers at Quincy to the stuffy conventionality of Boston. He first 
gave expression to the instinct behind this preference in describing 
a spur-of-the-moment jaunt in 1859 through the Thuringian 
Woods. With Ben Crowninshield and James Jackson Higginson he 
plowed through hilly country in snow two to eight inches deep, and 
then wrote: 


You may think this wasn’t much fun, and indeed I believe I was the 
only one who really enjoyed it, but the glow, the feeling of ad- 
venture and the novelty; above all, the freedom and some wildness 
after six months in Berlin, made it really delightful to me. I haven't 
felt so well and fresh for ever-so-long. 


This sense of relaxation deepened over the years until it became 
in times of stress his greatest bulwark. During the years at the 
American Consulate in London, where he acted as his father’s sec- 
retary during the Civil War, he frequently found respite in brief 
visits to the countryside. In 1862 he toured Scotland, and while its 
rugged wildness attracted the rebel in him, he confessed a Byronic 
love of the more majestic. 

Grand mountain peaks covered with glittering snow, whose base 


descends towards Italian plains and is green with olive trees and 
vineyards; that is my ideal of the sublime and beautiful.? 


At Wenlock Abbey, the fifteenth-century home of his friend, 
Charles Milnes Gaskell, Adams completely escaped both the tur- 
moil of London life, and the disquieting reverberations of Dar- 
win’s Origin of Species. Wenlock was always a favorite haunt of 
his, but during these years it had special significance for him, be- 
cause, as he wrote in the Education: “One’s instinct abhors time. 

1 Henry Adams to Charles Francis Adams, Jr., April 22, 1859, in W. C. Ford, 
editor, Letters of Henry Adams (1858-1891), 33. (Hereafter referred to as Letters, 
1858-1891.) 
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As one lay on the slope of the Edge... nothing suggested sequence.” 
His return to Washington was marked by a series of readjustments, 
not the least of which was 


... the overpowering beauty and sweetness of the Maryland au- 
tumn, almost unendurable for its strain on one who had toned his 
life down to the November grays and browns of northern Europe. 
Life could not go on so beautiful and so sad.* 


This sense of communion with nature was strengthened by peri- 
odic ramblings over the countryside, until nature became “. . . the 
only satisfactory companion I have.” * In the spring of 1869 he 
spent most of his days in the woods, watching for each leaf and bud 
to appear. The beauty of the capitol dome, glimpsed from the dis- 
tance, reminded him strongly of Rome. “At such moments [he 
wrote in the Education] he pondered on the distant beauty of St. 
Peter’s and the steps of Ara Coeli.” * Sam Hoar had first introduced 
him to the special beauties of the Washington spring, and so im- 
portant an influence did it become that he included an evaluation 
in his Education: 


Education for education, none ever compared with the delight of 
this. The Potomac and its tributaries squandered beauty. Rock 
Creek was as wild as the Rocky Mountains. Here and there a negro 
log cabin alone disturbed the dogwood and the judas-tree, the 
azalea and the laurel. The tulip and the chestnut gave no sense of 
struggle against a stingy nature. The soft, full outlines of the land- 
scape carried no hidden horror of glaciers in its bosom. The brood- 
ing heat of the profligate vegetation; the cool charm of the running 
water; the terrific splendor of the June thunder-gust in the deep 
and solitary woods, were all sensual, animal, elemental. No Euro- 
pean spring had shown him the same intermixture of delicate grace 
and passionate depravity that marked the Maryland May. He loved 
it too much, as though it were Greek and half human.’ 


This passage, written in 1905 long after the experience, reflects 
the maturing of his insight. The death of his sister during the sum- 
mer of 1870 revealed the hard, immutable, relentless side of nature 
to him. For the first time he was aware of the sensuousness of na- 
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ture, the full promise of life. The horror of his sister’s torturous 
death was intensified by the contrast with the Italian July, until he 
conceived of nature as a predatory creature delighting in the un- 
equal contest with man. The mystery of death with its effortless 
disruption of man’s little universe shattered his confidence in the 
customary “... commonplaces of religion and poetry which seemed 
to deaden one’s senses and veil the horror.” * Only after he had 
spent a few weeks in the austere Alpine country did nature seem to 
subside once more. The sense of anarchy and of overpowering, 
blind forces was once more cloaked by the “illusions of his senses.”’ ° 
He never forgot the experience, however, and with William Words- 
worth he could henceforth say, 


... For I have learned 

To look on nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity. ... 


If he had discovered the brutal, elemental strength of nature, he 
had also discovered its power to heal the torn soul. 

Harvard College beckoned to him, and during his first year of 
teaching, his exceedingly heavy program prevented him from in- 
dulging his passion for long walks. During the summer of 1871, 
however, he joined a party of geologists on a trip to the Rocky 
Mountains. The identification of himself with the untrammeled 
freedom of the hills and skies, first given rein during his trip to 
Scotland in 1863, reasserted itself. While the scenery lacked the 
classic beauty of Switzerland, he could still write, exultantly: 


To stand on the top of a lofty mountain and survey proudly the 
surrounding country with a haughty smile at civilisation and a 
proud consciousness of my own savage freedom, was a gratifying 
experience.'° 

During the happy, busy years of his married life, he delighted 
in the little log-hut that he and his wife, Marian Hooper Adams, 
built in the woods; and Mabel Hooper La Farge has recorded the 
daily horseback rides that Henry and Marian Adams took through 
the Washington countryside. The endless labor of collecting source 
materials in the diplomatic files of England, France, and Spain, in 
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1879 and 1880, was relieved only by short intervals at the lakes, or 
seaside, or in the forest. Even the famed inertia of Spain was made 
bearable by 


. a sky so blue that one can scoop it out with a spoon; a sun so 
glorious that the shadows are palpably black; a dry, crisp air that 
tightens all one’s muscles and makes life easy; . . .1 


His life in Washington during the 1880’s was uneventful. He 
noted the advent of the magnolias, the maple leaves, the peach blos- 
soms, and the forsythia, and checked each against the first bloom 
of the previous year. Nature remained bland until the death of his 
wife’s father in April, 1885. When the blow which unnerved Mrs. 
Adams had been struck, he fell back on his hard-earned confidence 
in the healing power of nature. In the quiet rural life of Old Sweet 
Springs, in West Virginia, he hoped that she would regain her 
peace of mind. After her suicide in December, 1885, he fled to 
Japan, perhaps in the hope that the brilliant beauty and sensu- 
ousness of the Pacific would deaden the sharp ache of his own 
senses. The somewhat unreal quality of the green mountains and 
mirror-like lakes soothed him sufficiently to make a return to 
Washington tenable. 

The intensive, five-hour-a-day work on his History was varied by 
the cultivation of roses. The completion of the monumental work 
was paralleled by the collapse of the greenhouse, which left Adams 
free once more to travel. With Sir Robert Cunliffe he visited Ore- 
gon, California, Utah, and Idaho, but still unsatisfied, he decided 
that he must reach the South Seas. Having finished the proofs of 
his History of the United States during the Administrations of 
Jefferson and Madison, he and John La Farge, the artist, began 
their protracted stay in Hawaii, Tahiti, and Samoa. Anxiety and 
restlessness were lulled by the “. .. green mountain-sides absolutely 
velvety with the liquid softness of its lights and shadows,” !* yet he 
could not help comparing the faint air of unreality with the power 
and vigor of the Jungfrau.'* The tone of the islands was so exactly 
suited to his needs that in August, 1890, he noted “. . . the human 
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suggestion of distress which the palm alone among trees conveys to 
me.” *¢ 

Under the guidance of La Farge the subtle distinctions in color 
became a source of great wonder to him. In September, 1890, he 
wrote: 

He has taught me to feel the subtleness and endless variety of charm 
in the color and light of every hour in the tropical island’s day and 
night. I get gently intoxicated on the soft violets and strong blues, 
the masses of purple and the broad bands of orange and green in 
the sunsets. ... The outlines of the great mountains, their reddish 
purple glow, the infinite variety of greens and the perfectly in- 
temperate shifting blues of the ocean, are a new world to me.*® 
The exquisite grace of Tahiti and the picturesqueness of its panda- 
nus and cocoanut trees, reflected in the deep blue waters, were a 
constant delight, and he recognized in the rushing little cataracts 
of water that swept over the reefs the star-showers of Shelley.*® His 
emotions had’ been channeled into a passionate love of every aspect 
of beauty. The storms held little terror for him, because even they 
‘*. .. look soft and purplish, as though they wouldn’t hurt one in- 
tentionally.” 17 The boredom which usually drove him to travel or 
to feverish activity, did not touch him in the remote islands. He felt 
that the world was very far away. 

The staid conservatism of New England had given little en- 
couragement to Henry Adams's imaginative faculties, but the long 
intimacy with every detail of nature aroused his essentially ro- 
mantic nature. This fanciful, yet discerning, passage could never 
have been written by the eighteenth-century Bostonian he once 
considered himself: 


Really a jackal’s cry is worth hearing; it is an ideally lost soul; a soul 
in pain; creepy and wailing; sadder than despair, and quite clearly 
proof of the Buddhist doctrine of metempsychosis, for no Chris- 
tian animal has a right to cry like that unless he has lost something 
quite unusual.'® 


During the summer of 1892 he returned to Scotland, but found 


14 August 31, 1890, Letters, 1858-1891, 407. 

16 February 23, 1891, Letters, 1858-1891, 477. 

16 March 23, 1891, Letters, 1858-1891, 477. 

17 January 19, 1891, Letters to a Niece and Prayer to the Virgin of Chartres 
(Boston, 1920), by Henry Adams, with a Niece’s Memories, by Mabel La Farge, 39. 

18 September go, 1891, Letters to a Niece and Prayer to the Virgin of Chartres, 
64. 
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that the lonely moors, and the aloof Northern solitudes affected 
him emotionally. He felt more alone and lost than he ever had be- 
fore. So sensitive had he become to the subtleties of landscape that 
a trip to the rugged barrenness of Yellowstone National Park with 
John Hay in 1894 was pleasurable chiefly because of the constant 
action, the absence of all civilized contacts, and the company of 
his friends. It was with joy that he returned to the mellowed beauty 
of France. The sensual quality of nature had become his chief de- 
light, so that such a description as this was casually made: “In the 
afternoon glow, the broad valley and river were as rich and suc- 
culent as the grapes.” 1° 

Like a connoisseur intent on sampling every variety, he turned 
to Norway for contrast. His letters reveal the high degree to which 
he had grasped the spirit of natural beauty, and the participation 
in natural phenomena which he experienced: 


It is like the music of the Gétterdammerung; it takes hold of an 
elderly person with unfair brutality and suddenness. . . . One cries. 
Not on account of its beauty.... It’s a sad kind of beauty at best, and 
silent. Even Tahiti is sad, but it is a tropical sadness. This is the 
sadness of a life that never knew fun. These long mountains stretch- 
ing their legs out into the sea never knew what it was to be a vol- 
cano. They lie, one after another, like corpses, with their toes up, 
and you pass by them, and look five or ten miles up the fiords be- 
tween them, . . . with one corpse occasionally lying on another, and 
a skull or a thighbone chucked about, and hundreds of glaciers and 
snow-patches hanging to them, as though it was a winter battle- 
field; and a weird after-glow light; and a silent, oily, gleaming sea 
just‘lapping them all round, as though it were tired as they are, 
and chucked the whole thing. It is terribly fascinating and fan- 
tastic, especially the lights after sunset. The mountains have had a 
hard life, and get awfully mashed in the old glacier. They never 
can have really enjoyed themselves. They are quite dead now, and 
peaceful, and indifferent to us cockneys, and make one of us feel 
like a shrimp.”° 


The boy who had once refused his father’s present of a complete 
set of Wordsworth’s poems, on the sole condition that he read them 
through, had at last grasped the spirit of oneness with nature, 
which Wordsworth had tried to teach him.*! 


19 September 19, 1895, in W. C. Ford, editor, Letters of Henry Adams (1892- 
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He continued to love the Washington spring, and always found 
pleasure in walks to Rock Creek cemetery where the Saint-Gau- 
dens statue kept watch over his wife’s grave. He found there a 
pleasant warmth where certain others then saw only a cold bronze 
figure. When he had finished his theory of history in 1905, he wrote 
in the Education, ‘There, too, life stopped. Nature has educated 
herself to a singular sympathy for death.” 2? He had grasped the 
mystic significance of the cycle of life and death repeated each 
year. He was content to savor each day, and to drink in quiet and 
beauty. It was in this spirit that he wrote in October, 1912: 


A glorious autumn has followed our perfect summer, dry as tinder 
and dusty as France, but raving with color. ... Every twig, every 
leaf, every surface and every line, is quite squirming with such 
beauty as we wretched inhabitants can’t even see till we get so old 
that we can’t see anything else.?* 

From his retreat in Dublin, New Hampshire, he sent a few suc- 
cinct, but highly representative, lines, in May, 1915: 

... my life is like the cloister, so you must forgive my silence and 
ignorance. The mountains and forests are very chatty.?* 


The sensuous awakening, the richness of soul, and the great 
healing power which his long communion with nature had pro- 


duced, had become to Henry Adams the most satisfying aspects of 


life. 


LYDIA M. CHILD'S THE FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE 


HERBERT EDWARDS 


NE of the most popular—and certainly one of the most repre- 
sentative—books published in New England in the 1830's was 
Mrs. Child’s Frugal Housewife. Making its first appearance in 
1829, it had gone through fourteen editions by 1834, and for years 
continued to be one of the most treasured books of the average 
New England household. Primarily a cookbook dedicated “To 
Those Who Are Not Ashamed Of Economy,” a part of the book 
was devoted to essays by the author on the importance of economy. 
Rigidly excluded were all recipes which, according to the stand- 
22 Education, 501. 
23 October 6, 1912, Letiers, 1892-1918, 605. 


2 May 20, 1915, Letters, 1892-1918, 631. 
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ards of the time, were not economical; for example, there are no 
recipes for preserves, for, as the author states: “Economical people 
will seldom use preserves, except for sickness. They are unhealthy, 
expensive, and useless to those who are well.” A recipe for making 
coffee is included, “though no prudent housekeeper will make it, 
unless she has boarders, who are willing to pay for expensive cook- 
ing.” Butter and eggs were inexpensive, we must conclude, since 
pastry was made with butter, and some of Mrs. Child’s cakes re- 
quire as much as three pounds of butter and twenty-eight eggs. 
Town dwellers are advised to put down their winter’s stock of 
butter between June and September: “Pack your butter in a clean, 
scalded firkin, cover it with strong brine, and spread a cloth all 
over the top, and it will keep until the Jews get into Grand Isle.” 
Nowhere in the book is there any reference to the use of ice for 
refrigeration. 

The essays are enlivened by many an improving tale, such as 
that of the farmer’s daughter who had lately married a young phy- 
sician “of moderate talents and destitute of fortune.” This young 
woman had foolishly expended $2,000, given her by her father, in 
furnishing her home “with as much splendor as we usually find 
among the wealthiest.” She had bought “Brussels carpets, alabas- 
ter vases, mahogany chairs and marble tables,” and had neglected 
more useful items, with the consequence that “a few weeks after 
her wedding she was actually obliged to apply to her husband for 
money to purchase iron spoons, clothes lines, etc., and her hus- 
band, made irritable by the want of money, pettishly demanded 
why she had bought so many things they did not want.” “Did the 
doctor,” asks Mrs. Child, “gain any patients, or she a single friend, 
by offering their visitors water in richly-cut glass tumblers, or serv- 
ing them with costly damask napkins, instead of plain soft towels?” 
The answer was obvious, and the author concludes her essay, whose 
ostensible subject was “Furniture,” with the statement: “Had the 
young lady been content with Kidderminster carpets, and tasteful 
vases of her own making, she might have put one thousand dollars 
at interest, and had she obtained six percent, it would have clothed 
her as well as the wife of any man, who depends merely upon his 
own industry, ought to be clothed. This would have saved much 
domestic disquiet; for, after all, human nature is human nature; 
and a wife is never better beloved, because she teases for money.” 
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In her introductory essay Mrs. Child maintains that a family 
should live comfortably on $600 a year. Of course, this entails cer- 
tain economies. Round steak must be purchased in preference to 
sirloin; chuck roast, “being from four to five cents a pound,” must 
be preferred to rump, and calves’ liver, “usually much despised, is 
the cheapest of all animal food at two cents a pound.” Economical 
people buy their meat in quantity, she states, and corn it in bar- 
rels of strong brine, to which brown sugar, molasses, and salt-petre 
have been added. Hams, legs of mutton, and sides of bacon are 
dry-cured by rubbing every day for six weeks with a mixture of 
salt, salt-petre, brown sugar, and molasses; they are then smoked 
in a chimney or smokehouse for four weeks. When they are 
smoked, they are covered up in paper bags, and put in a chest or 
barrel with layers of ashes between. When fresh meat is brought 
into the house in the summer season, “it should be carefully cov- 
ered from the flies, and put in the coldest place in the cellar.” 

The frugal housewife always bakes her own bread and cake. 
“Some people think,” the author says, “it is just as cheap to buy of 
the baker and confectioner; but it is not half as cheap. True, it is 
more convenient; and therefore the rich are justifiable in employ- 
ing them; but those who are under the necessity of being eco- 
nomical should make convenience a secondary object. In the first 
place, confectioners make their cake richer than people of mod- 
erate income can afford to make it; in the next place, your domes- 
tic, or yourself, may just as well employ your time as to pay them 
for theirs.” A good “common” cake should not require more than 
three-fourths of a pound of butter, four eggs, and a pound of cur- 
rants, nor a fruit cake more than three pounds of butter, three 
pounds of sugar, four pounds of raisins, two pounds of currants, 
twenty-four eggs, and half a pint of brandy, plus spices. A “still 
richer” fruit cake required twenty-eight eggs. 

The baking of bread began with the making of “new” yeast. 
“When bread is nearly out, always think whether yeast is in readi- 
ness; for it takes a day and night to prepare it. One handful of hops, 
with two or three handsful of malt and rye bran should be boiled 
fifteen or twenty minutes in two quarts of water, then strained, 
hung on to boil again, and thickened with half a pint of rye and 
water stirred up quite thick, and a little molasses; boil it a minute 
or two, and then take it off to cool. When just about lukewarm, 
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put in a cupful of good lively yeast, and set in a cool place in sum- 
mer and a warm place in winter. If it is too warm when you put in 
the old yeast, all the spirit will be killed. In summer, yeast sours 
easily; therefore make but little at a time. Bottle it when it gets 
well a working; it keeps better when the air is corked out. If you 
find it acid, but still spirited, put a little pearlash to it, as you use 
it; but by no means put it in your bread unless it foams up bright 
and lively as soon as the pearlash mixes with it.”” Economical peo- 
ple heat their ovens with pine wood, fagots, brush, and “such light 
stuff.” After the wood is burned, rake the coals over the bottom of 
the oven and let them lie a few minutes.” Getting the right tem- 
perature was a matter that “must be regulated by experience and 
observation,” but, “if you are afraid your oven is too hot, throw 
in a little flour, and shut it up for a minute. If it scorches black 
immediately, the heat is too furious; if it merely browns, it is 
right. Some people wet an old broom two or three times, and turn 
it round near the top of the oven till it dries; this prevents pies 
and cakes from scorching on the top.” 

Although Mrs. Child came from a long line of Puritan minis- 
ters, and both her brother and husband were ministers, and she 
herself was regarded as a reformer, it is significant of the slight prog- 
ress made by the temperance movement at the time that she in- 
cludes recipes for beer and wine, and “N.E. rum” plays an impor- 
tant part in many of her recipes. She describes beer as “‘a good fam- 
ily drink, and its constant use a preservative against fevers.” Her 
beer is made with hops, malt, molasses, plus “a pint of lively yeast 
to the barrel,” and ‘“‘a raw potato or two, thrown in while the in- 
gredients are boiling, to make the beer spirited.” She says: “If 
your family be large, and the beer will be drank rapidly, it may 
as well remain in the barrel; but if your family be small, fill what 
bottles you have with it; it keeps better bottled.” Beer, combined 
with New England rum, makes very nice pancakes: “In this case, 
nothing is done but to sweeten your mug of beer with molasses; 
put in one glass of New England rum; heat it until it foams by 
putting in a hot poker; and stir it up with flour as thick as other 
pancakes.” If we may judge by the frequency with which New 
England rum and “lemon brandy” are mentioned as ingredients 
in her recipes, every New England cook must have kept them con- 
stantly on hand. They likewise figure prominently in her section 
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on “Simple Remedies.” Balm of Gilead buds “bottled up in N.E. 
rum make the best cure in the world for fresh cuts and wounds.” 
Every family should have a bottle of this medicine, writes Mrs. 
Child, and also one for digestive disorders made as follows: “pul- 
verize one ounce of saffron, one ounce of myrrh, and one ounce of 
aloes; let the myrrh steep in half a pint of brandy or N.E. rum for 
four days; then add the saffron and aloes; let it stand in the sun- 
shine for a fortnight, taking care to shake it twice a day. At the 
end of a fortnight, fill up the bottle (a common-sized one) with 
brandy or N.E. rum, and let it stand a month.” Her book was in- 
tended primarily for the town housewife, but how close the town 
was to the country in the thirties of the last century is revealed 
when she assumes that every housewife is sufficiently familiar with 
medicinal herbs to gather them herself in the country, “for apothe- 
caries make a great profit upon them.” She assumes that the av- 
erage housewife is familiar with lungwort, sage, summer-savory, 
catnip, hyssop, motherwort, sweetbalm, hoarhound, plantain, el- 
der-blow, slippery elm, chickweed, and others. 

As Lydia M. Child looked out upon human nature she saw little 
of the infinite perfectibility, the innate divinity so apparent to 
her Transcendentalist brother, the Reverend Convers Francis, or 


to his friend Ralph Waldo Emerson. Everywhere she saw the na- 
tion, even New England, succumbing to the national vice of ex- 
travagance. On all sides she saw a rapid departure “from the sim- 
plicity and industry of our forefathers,” and she had gloomy fore- 
bodings of national disaster. “A republic without industry, econ- 


omy, and integrity,” she warns, “is Samson shorn of his locks.” 
“One great cause,” she felt, “of the vanity, extravagance, and idle- 
ness that are so fast growing upon our young ladies, is the absence 
of domestic education.” Until sixteen, girls went to school, where 
they commonly wasted their time upon “elegancies” and “orna- 
ments” such as drawing, painting, and music, which are “accom- 
plishments of very doubtful value to people of moderate fortune,” 
and which frequently interfere with “the important duties of do- 
mestic life.”” And all too frequently such vain accomplishments 
were used by the young ladies as “man traps—merely for the sake 
of being married as soon as their companions.” She likewise decries 
“the rage for travelling and for public amusements. Look at our 
steamboats, and stages, and taverns! There you will find mechan- 
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ics, who have left debts and employment to take care of themselves, 
while they go to take a peep at the great canal, or the opera dancers. 
There you will find domestics all agog for their wages worth of 
travelling; why should they look out for ‘a rainy day’?” She relates 
the story of a man and wife of moderate fortune who took a trip 
to Quebec, leaving the children with Sally: “They went; spent all 
their money; had a watch stolen from them on the steamboat; were 
dreadfully seasick off Point Judith; came home tired, and dusty; 
found the babe sick, because Sally had stood at the door with it 
one chilly morning while she was feeding the chickens; and the 
eldest girl screaming and screeching at the thoughts of going to 
bed, because Sally, in order to bring her under authority, had told 
her a frightful ‘raw-head-and-bloody-bones’ story; the horse had 
broken into the garden and made wretched work of the vegetables; 
and fifty pounds of butter had become fit for the grease pot, be- 
cause the hoops of the firkin had sprung, and Sally had so much to 
do that she never thought to see whether the butter was covered 
with brine.” 

Even worse than the rage for travelling was that for ‘useless 
amusements.” The value of a much-needed dress is expended upon 
tickets to see a new set of comedians, while “rope dancers and 
opera dancers and all sorts of dancers go through the country, 
making thousands as they go; while from high and low, there is 
one universal, despairing groan of ‘hard times,’ ‘dreadful gloomy 
times’!’’ The Puritan prejudice against the theatre was still strong 
in Mrs. Child, and she warns: ‘“‘Let them beware that this love of 
excitement does not grow into a habit, till the fireside becomes a 
dull place, and the gambling table and the bar-room finish what 
the theatre began.” 

In the light of history, it is a little difficult to understand the 
complaint of “hard times,” since the year following the publica- 
tion of the fourteenth edition of The Frugal Housewife in 1834 
was to witness the final payment of the national debt, the accumu- 
lation of a Treasury surplus of 28 millions; indeed, the period was 
characterized by the full employment usual in an era of rapid ex- 
pansion of trade. Andrew Jackson had fulfilled his pledge that 
“our national debt must be paid, and direct taxes and loans avoid- 
ed.” But his persistent attacks upon the Bank of the United States 
must have aroused the gravest misgivings among the conservative 
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New England Whigs of Mrs. Child’s circle. She prefaces the essay 
portion of her book with: “When clouds are seen, wise men put 
on their cloaks—Shakespeare,” and she observes in her injunction 
against extravagance that “our frequent changes of policy render 
property far more precarious here than in the old world.” In fact, 
a cloud of impending national disaster hovers over the essay por- 
tion of her book, and when the panic of 1837 overtook the country 
three years after the publication of the fourteenth edition, no one 
could accuse her of failing to give ample warning. 

In 1834 the rich, deep poetry of the New England mind was still 
gestating in the great writers in whom it was to find its ultimate 
flowering within the next two decades; meanwhile, no book was 
more representative of the practical and prosaic aspects of New 
England character than Lydia M. Child’s The Frugal Housewife. 
The general impression which we get from the book is the extreme- 
ly high standard of living enjoyed by the average American family 
of the period—certainly a far higher standard than that which ex- 
isted in England or on the Continent. It is a concrete illustration 
of the statement made by Morison and Commager in their Growth 
of the American Republic: “Republicanism and democracy did 
work, and the resources of the new country, exploited by the in- 
habitants under laws of their own making and breaking, had 
brought a degree of comfort and security to the common man that 
he had not known since the days of good Queen Bess.” 


MRS. CHILD AND MISS FULLER 


HELENE G. BAER 


ARGARET Fuller’s friends were legion. They admired her, 
they respected her intellect, and they even bore with her su- 
periority. Men and women clustered about her as do the smaller 
stars about that one with the clearest light. The Concord group, 
including Emerson, Hawthorne, and the Channings, knew her 
well. Her name was associated with the growing group of intelli- 
gent New England women of her age. Among these, and one of 
her oldest friends, was Lydia Maria Child. 
Young Margaret Fuller hated her century. She chafed at the re- 
strictions which bound her into the tight mold of a “lady.” Danc- 
ing school, sewing lessons, and simpering sentimentality were un- 
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satisfying to this well-educated young woman of seventeen. Her 
intensive reading and thorough comprehension of the classics cut 
her pretty much adrift from her contemporaries. And then at her 
Watertown school, she found a friend. Lydia Maria Francis was 
eight years older than Margaret but they had many of the same in- 
terests. Maria, as she was known to her intimates, had already 
achieved fame as a novelist with Hobomok and The Rebels. Now, 
in 1827, Maria had further astounded the literary world by her 
Juvenile Miscellany, perhaps the first major children’s magazine 
in the country. Her new friend, Margaret, praised it and so did the 
young public for whom it was intended. 

But it was not this alone which drew the two young women to- 
gether. Their mutual interest in political philosophy, its applica- 
tion in ancient Greece and Rome and its statement by John Locke 
absorbed them. Margaret noted in her diary for January 10, 1827, 
that “Miss Francis” was “a most interesting woman, natural, free 
from cant and pretension . . . possessing a peculiar purity of mind.” 
As they read Madame de Staél and Locke and toiled over the ob- 
scurities of German literature, their liking for each other grew. 
Margaret found an ideal in Maria. She saw her not only as a suc- 
cessful writer, but as a woman who, despite her sex, was making 
herself of use to the world while fulfilling herself as a person. Thus, 
when the Fullers moved to Groton and their daughter was expect- 
ed to conform to a genteel but sterile intellectual pattern, her mind 
and spirit rebelled. It just was not good enough. She needed 
breadth to range in. She burned to show her light. 

Maria, meanwhile, had married David Lee Child, an ardent 
worker and writer for the antislavery movement. Lydia Maria 
Child was not then an abolitionist, but with the avalanche of prop- 
aganda with which David deluged her, she began to find her time 
more and more engrossed by the plight of the Negro. Meanwhile 
her writing had prospered. Her Mother’s Book and Frugal House- 
wife enjoyed unprecedented sales. She was the foremost lady of let- 
ters in the country. But that her mind was on more serious subjects 
could be adduced by the publication in 1832 of her History of 
Woman, in which she underscored woman’s secondary position 
through the ages. The book was widely read; undoubtedly it in- 
creased the agitation for a broader sphere for the so-called weaker 
Sex. 
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Mrs. Child was filled with an urge for the emancipation of man- 
kind in general. But it was not until her meeting with William 
Lloyd Garrison that she really began her lifelong battle for liberty. 
As a result of this meeting, through her husband’s agency, she be- 
gan to attend the abolitionist conventions and to listen carefully 
to David’s teachings. In 1833 she set off an explosion which deto- 
nated throughout the United States, her Appeal in Behalf of That 
Cless of Americans called Africans. It was a small book to evoke 
such bitter indignation but it cost her her literary as well as social 
popularity. Her works were banned in many places, her honorary 
permit for the Athenzum was revoked, and her financial security 
threatened, but the ardor of her faith did not fail. She wrote that 
Garrison had “got hold of the strings of my conscience and pulled 
me into reform work. ... I could not do otherwise, so help me 
God.” The opprobrium to which she and other female abolition- 
ists were subjected, her loneliness in the championship of an un- 
popular cause, and the physical danger into which the meetings 
often thrust them did not daunt her. Her weapon was her pen and 
she used it unsparingly. Her enthusiasm was boundless. Her fight 
was for liberty. 

Margaret Fuller in Groton seethed as the years went on. The 
need for action was stifling. Her accumulated energy crystallized 
into a thought. To fight for liberty was not enough. The base of 
the cause needed broadening. Mrs. Child appeared to believe that 
“merely the absence of evil” sufficed; something more construc- 
tive was needed. Margaret felt that she had to get out and begin to 
fill the void. She, too, started to write. Eminent people took notice 
of her; her extraordinary powers of conversation had always amazed 
those who knew her. At last, her brilliance was set to use on paper. 

In 1839, Elizabeth Peabody offered her West Street Book Parlor 
to Miss Fuller for a series of meetings for women. The list of those 
who attended is impressive. There were Mrs. Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, Mrs. Ellis Gray Loring, herself a well-known writer, the first 
Mrs. Horace Mann, Sophia Peabody, later to become Mrs. Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, and, among many others, Margaret’s old 
friend, Lydia Maria Child. These “Conversations” gave Margaret 
a magnificent opportunity for verbal fireworks. She was aided by 
Mrs. Child, who deftly directed the flow of questions along the 
lines of Greek art, mythology, and immortality. They worked well 
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together, those two, the older woman only too glad to be the whet- 
stone for the younger’s genius. Not that Margaret ever showed her 
gratitude either to Mrs. Child or to Miss Peabody, whose bookshop 
was not rented but graciously loaned for these affairs. The stimu- 
lating talk was what made it worth while to all of them. Many of 
those who came were active abolitionists, some were present de- 
spite the protests of their conservative families, all felt a sense of 
importance in this evidence of the maturing of their sex. Women 
everywhere were beginning to be conscious of their réle as citizens. 
Thus the freedom of the slave and the freedom of woman worked 
hand in hand. Margaret Fuller, as a literary critic and representa- 
tive of the “new” woman, and Lydia Maria Child, in her unfash- 
ionable, unspectacular way, were treading parallel paths. 

In 1841, Mrs. Child was called to New York to edit the Anti- 
Slavery Standard, a newspaper devoted to the cause of freedom. 
Her Letters from New York, concerned with whatever interested 
her in the city, were a by-product of her work. Serialized by the 
Boston Courier, they made delightful and informative reading. 
Many of them stressed the need for reform of places, prisons, and 
people. Apparently they were widely read and valued; some were 
reprinted in Greeley’s New York Tribune. 

In 1844, Margaret Fuller, in high repute as a literary critic and 
newspaper woman, was brought to New York by Greeley to work 
on the Tribune. Before long, she and Mrs. Child were again to- 
gether. Their offices were but a few doors from each other on Nas- 
sau Street and many of their leisure hours were spent in each oth- 
er’s company. Margaret lived with the Greeley family in the Turtle 
Bay section on the East River opposite Blackwell’s Island. This 
meant a long trip for her twice daily by Murphy’s four-horse hour- 
ly stage, an exhausting business to Margaret, whose frequent head- 
aches left little energy for writing. Mrs. Child’s home, a modest 
apartment at 20 East Third Street, became a convenient alterna- 
tive. Despite Mrs. Child’s scarcely complimentary review of Mar- 
garet’s book, Summer on the Lakes, their friendship did not suf- 
fer. Actually, Mrs. Child was one of Margaret’s few intimates in 
the city. Despite the heavy demands of their newspaper work, they 
retained their mutual interests in reading and music. They went 
to the Philharmonic together. They discussed the reappearance of 
religious ideas under various forms. This had always been an en- 
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tertaining and absorbing topic to them and Margaret’s interest 
probably gave Mrs. Child material which she later developed in 
her Progress of Religious Ideas. 

At other times, they investigated the slums, seeking out the 
breeding places of poverty and crime. With Margaret’s cousin, the 
Reverend William Henry Channing, as their guide, they explored 
the dismal alleys of the Five Points. They saw livid bruises on small 
children beaten by drunken fathers for having failed to bring 
home money no matter what the source. They saw prostitutes bare- 
ly in their teens. They followed the next step for some of these 
poor creatures and saw the prisons, asylums, and hospitals for 
which their conditions had doomed them. Sickened by their ex- 
periences, they returned to their writing tables with firmer reso- 
lutions and poured their indignation into fiery letters, editorials, 
and pamphlets. Margaret Fuller was, of course, well paid for her 
work; it was for this as well as for her literary criticism that she had 
been hired. Mr. Greeley, zealous for civic improvement and for 
the circulation of his paper, had felt that the “high tone” of Mar- 
garet’s writing would aid in the discussion of all philanthropic 
questions. She probably would not have gone so deeply into the 
situation had she not found it somewhat to her own advantage, but 
she devoted her best to the problem. 

Mrs. Child’s situation was quite different. She wanted only to 
help and she never cared to get anything out of it. The result was 
that the Childs lived in semi-poverty. Her bonnets and dress were 
plain and her table frugal. Mrs. Child provided the greater part of 
the family income; her David, although he aided her in the Anti- 
Slavery Standard office and wrote for the cause, was not as able to 
do as much. Many times invitations to fashionable soirées could 
not be accepted because the requisite white kid gloves were beyond 
their means. 

Margaret Fuller went to party after party. Beautifully groomed, 
though not at all pretty, she was an arresting figure. She was sought 
out for her brilliant wit but her arrogance gave her a reputation 
for coldness. As a consequence, she was desperately lonely for the 
human warmth and companionship which her frequent visits to 
the Childs showed her. It was this that caused her to lose her head 
and heart to the suave young European, James Nathan. Their 
common interest in music and poetry and his polished manners 
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changed fact into an illusion. Margaret, the clever and the cold- 
hearted, was duped into believing that she was beloved. The ro- 
mance makes unpleasant telling. His letters to her were complete- 
ly misunderstood. He wanted her company and the distinction of 
being seen with so famous a woman. She thought he wanted a wife. 

Mrs. Greeley did her best to make Margaret see the truth, but 
the deluded lady turned away to write nasty little phrases about 
mean-minded friends. The atmosphere at the Greeley home be- 
came unsympathetic. Once again, Margaret turned to Mrs. Child. 
The apartment on Third Street became the lovers’ refuge where 
they could meet without criticism. From there they went to operas 
and concerts which they both enjoyed. Often, they spent the eve- 
ning talking with the older couple. Apparently, Margaret found 
this rather dull. David was tremendously interested in the Texas 
question. Annexation was in the air. At any other time, Margaret 
would have been eager for intelligent discussion, always provided 
that she might hold the center of the stage but here, in the presence 
of her loved one, poetry and the things of the spirit seemed to her 
to be the only suitable topics. It was even worse when David start- 
ed to hold forth on the beet-sugar experiments which he had in- 
stigated in Massachusetts in the hope of producing a substitute 
for the slave-grown commodity. But what had that to do with love? 
Margaret, in writing to James after one of these evenings, spoke 
disparagingly of Mrs. Child’s choice of a husband. She said that it 
was typical of her old friend to be guided by affection and emotion 
of which the objects were sometimes unworthy. She implied that 
much of Mrs. Child’s energy was misspent and that the poor lady 
had married before she knew enough about herself. Coming from 
Miss Margaret Fuller, when she was pursuing a younger man who 
wanted her only for her prestige, these sentiments were pitifully 
amusing. 

James Nathan took flight abroad, ostensibly on business, when 
the lady grew too ardent. Margaret arranged to have his travel let- 
ters printed in the Tribune. By such pathetic means she tried to 
hold him. She wrote to him endlessly and voluminously. She went 
about to parties and to theatres as always. Sometimes Mrs, Child ac- 
companied her. But in every play, in every phrase of music, young 
Nathan’s face was before her. It was not until she finally heard of 
his engagement to be married abroad that she allowed herself to 
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believe the truth. Then she too fled, from New York and all re- 
minders of the unhappy affair. All the world knows the remainder 
of her story. She married an Italian nobleman, worked with him 
for the liberation of Italy, and was on her way back to the United 
States when the ship on which she and her family were travelling 
went down. 

Was this long friendship between Mrs. Child and Miss Fuller 
only one-sided? Does it not seem that, despite her material poverty, 
Mrs. Child was the giver and Margaret Fuller the receiver? No an- 
swer is available, but one point is certain: their influence on each 
other was significant, their association intimate. 


EMERSON AND WILLIAM HUNTER’S MUSEUM 


ROBERT L. HAIG 


HE cursory reference made by Emerson in his 1833 journal to 
a Hunterian Museum? becomes a source of temporary confu- 
sion to one acquainted only with the institution of that name lo- 
cated at London and founded by the eminent eighteenth-century 
anatomist and surgeon, John Hunter. Emerson visited the London 
museum in 1848 and recorded in some detail his impressions of 


the institution and of its curator, Richard Owen, who was his guide 
on the occasion.? This later reference induces one to overlook the 
fact that the museum alluded to in the 1833 journal is that found- 
ed by William Hunter and located at the University of Glasgow.? 


1 Edward Waldo Emerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes, editors, Journals of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston and New York, 1909-1914), 11, 180. 


2 Journals, vil, 480-481. 


3 Professor Harry Hayden Clark, in “Emerson and Science” [Philological 
Quarterly, x (July, 1931), 225-260], has confused the two museums. He speaks of 
the Hunterian Museum visited by Emerson in 1833 as “containing the great 
anatomical collection of the scientist Emerson had found praised in Coleridge’s 
The Friend in 1829,” and applies to it a description given by Moncure Conway 
of the Hunterian Museum at London (pp. 242, 252). Coleridge praised John 
Hunter and the museum that he founded [The Complete Works of Samuel Tay- 
lor Coleridge, editor, W. G. T. Shedd (New York, 1884), 1, 373; 1, 430, 446], but 
made no mention of either William Hunter or his museum. See also Moncure D. 
Conway, “The Evolution of Evolution,” The Open Court, x1 (August, 1897), 498- 
502. 

Professor Ralph L. Rusk, in The Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson [(New York, 
1949), 194], mentions Emerson’s having visited a Hunterian Museum while in 
Glasgow in 1833. He does not, however, make clear the distinction between this 
museum and the one at London. to which he refers on page 345. 
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William Hunter (1718-1783) was the elder brother of the more 
famous John, and Physician Extraordinary to Queen Charlotte. 
At his death in 1783 he bequeathed his collections, which were 
originally housed at London, to the University of Glasgow. With 
the collections went the sum of £8,000 for the erection of a build- 
ing to contain and exhibit them. This building, with its classical 
facade, was designed by William Stark and erected in 1804. It con- 
tinued to house the Hunter collections until the university moved 
to a new site in 1870.* It was this Hunterian Museum which Em- 
erson saw in 1833. 

Professor Clark, assuming Emerson to have referred to John 
Hunter’s museum, has suggested that “Emerson made slight com- 
ment at the time, although he stressed the experience later, per- 
haps because it was a reiteration of the experience which had so 
thrilled him at the Garden of Plants: a visible demonstration ... 
of ‘the upheaving principle of life everywhere incipient.’ ”> This 
suggestion remains partially valid when applied to the Glasgow 
museum, since, as one writer reports, “[William Hunter’s] collec- 
tion of anatomical and pathological specimens . .. cut the pattern 
after which the more famous museum of John was modelled.” ® 
But the Glasgow museum contained objects which should have 
elicited from Emerson a reaction quite distinct from that made by 
the Garden of Plants. William Hunter’s interests ranged far be- 
yond those fields having a direct application to his work, and his 
museum included collections of books and manuscripts, geologi- 
cal specimens, and ancient coins and medals. According to David 
Murray, 


...no one who ever visited the Hunterian Museum can forget the 
surprise and wonder he felt when he entered the building and saw 
the striking objects which presented themselves to view. The apart- 
ments were admirably proportioned, the lighting was perfect and 
the more remarkable exhibits were placed in the line of vision and 
at such distances as to avoid confusion and to focus attention.” 


4 David Murray, “The Hunterian Museum in the Old College of Glasgow,” 
Glasgow University Publications, No. 1 (Glasgow, 1925), 1-6 passim. 
5 “Emerson and Science,” 252. 


6 Jane M. Oppenheimer, New Aspects of John and William Hunter (New 
York, 1946), 120. 


7 “The Hunterian Museum,” 4. 
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Murray’s statement is borne out by an English traveler who prob- 
ably visited the museum within a few months after Emerson was 
there. Dr. James Johnson testifies: ‘““The collections of animals, of 
minerals, and of coins, would excite thoughts in the blankest 
brains. .. .* 

Despite such statements, it is clear that Emerson was not highly 
impressed by this visit, and, in looking over the diary of his 1833 
journey preparatory to the writing of English Traits, he found 
“nothing to publish” among his memoranda of visits to places.® 
A number of possible reasons may be advanced for this apparent 
lack of interest. The journey from Edinburgh to Glasgow had been 
a trying one; fatigue and exposure to the elements had taken their 
toll.1° His enthusiasm may have been dampened by the fact that 
many of the most interesting objects in the museum were “not ac- 
cessible to ordinary sight-seers.”11 Again, Emerson was to meet 
Thomas Carlyle for the first time only two days after his visit to 
the museum, and eager anticipation of that event may have mini- 
mized the significance of lesser experiences. Whatever the reasons 
for Emerson’s failure to receive or record impressions of the Glas- 
gow museum, it was certainly the visit to the London Hunterian in 
1846 which Professor Clark has noted that he stressed later. Of 
William Hunter’s museum no more need be said. Emerson never 
mentioned it again in his writings. 

8 The Recess or Autumnal Relaxation in the Highlands and Lowlands (Lon- 
don, 1834), 187. 


8 Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Centenary Edition, editor, Ed- 
ward Waldo Emerson (Boston and New York, 1903-1904), V, 5. 

10 Journals, 11, 176-179. 

11 “The Hunterian Museum,” 4. 
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The Course of Empire. By Bernard De Voto. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1952. Pp. 647. $6.00.) 


With this volume, Mr. De Voto completes his continental trilogy. 
In three books published over the last decade, he has set down for 
this generation the story of how the American people conquered 
the wilderness and achieved their continental destiny. If it be asked 
why this should matter to readers of the NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY, 
presumably preoccupied with New England history, it may be an- 
swered, first, that Mr. De Voto is a New England historian, by edu- 
cation and adoption, at least, if not by origin. It may be answered 
further that no historian has written so vividly and masterfully 
about the American wilderness since another New Englander, Fran- 
cis Parkman; so that, in dedicating himself to the history of the 
West, Mr. De Voto is serving an honored New England tradition. 

The Course of Empire is the last of three narrative studies which, 
Mr. De Voto says, “circumstances have forced me to write in an or- 
der opposite to that of the events they deal with.” The Year of De- 
cision: 1846 (1943) described the fateful year when the United 
States made the series of decisions which finally sealed our conti- 
nental destiny. Across the Wide Missouri (1947) recounted an 
earlier stage in the rise of the continental impulse—the story of the 
fur traders and mountain men who casually and fearlessly tramped 
the far corners of the wilderness and brought the West out of dream 
into the realm of manageable reality. The Course of Empire carries 
the tale back to its beginnings. Starting with the first white men who 
came to the new continent, it marks the great stages in the subjuga- 
tion of the unknown. But—Mr. De Voto makes clear—as the un- 
known was conquered, it also conquered; and, out of the inter- 
course with the unknown, there emerged a distinctive American 
civilization and an American nation—a civilization and a nation 
which came only gradually to recognize that the continent was not 
only the source of its identity but also the inevitable culmination 
of its aspirations and its sacrifice. This is Mr. De Voto’s essential 
story. “As both a dream and a fact the American Empire was born 
before the United States.” 

Much of the story, of course, covers familiar ground. But De Voto 
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raises the old story to « new level of immediacy and reality. This is 
partly because his larger conception gives new significance to the 
long chronicle of false starts and mistakes and calamities, of brave 
men wandering around the wilderness in a fog of ignorance and 
misunderstanding, of frustration and tragedy and death. We have 
always been told that these men were actors in an epic, but we have 
never known exactly what the epic was. The Course of Empire 
evokes the dream which bound them all together. “We ever held it 
certain,” said Cabeza de Vaca in 1535, “that going toward the sun- 
set we would find what we desired.” In that faith—a faith which 
transcended the variety of other, and less noble, motives—Spaniards 
and Frenchmen and British and Americans plunged ever deeper 
into the dark wilderness. 

Nor does De Voto, in his enthusiasm for the white men, forget the 
Indians. One of his contributions is a scrupulous and intelligent 
attempt to disentangle the confusion of fact, conjecture and legend 
about the Indian tribes of the age of exploration—their culture, 
their politics, their economics, their gentle amiability or their 
demonic passion for blood. And, against the Indians, seeking des- 
perately to hold their own, marched the inexorable procession of 
invaders. First the Spanish, and then the French, who rightly win 
De Voto’s special admiration: “Only Frenchmen knew the fur 
country, the routes, and the Indians. The standard methods and 
procedures, the skills, the transport, barter, and credit systems were 
all French.” Then the English; then the Americans. 

But the first two centuries of exploration are, for De Voto, only 
a prelude. The climax comes with the expedition of Lewis and 
Clark. By the early nineteenth century, the geopolitical genius of 
Jefferson had begun to perceive the continental necessities; De 
Voto’s defense of Jefferson as the cool and conscious mastermind 
of continentalism is one of the most interesting passages in the 
book. Jefferson found in Lewis and Clark the perfect human tools, 
equable, skilled, ingenious, courageous; and Lewis and Clark pro- 
duced the final breakthrough. Their success, in a sense, redeemed 
the centuries of abortion and error and failure. This was the end— 
and the beginning. 

The sustained poetic intensity of De Voto’s continental vision 
explains part of the success of The Course of Empire. Part lies too 
in his geographical intuition, which sharply indicates limitation and 
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opportunity and places human striving in a specific background of 
land, water, forest and plain. And much of the success lies in his 
careful and exact knowledge and his inexhaustible curiosity— 
knowledge of the terrain, of the routes, of the contemporary condi- 
tions of geographical understanding, curiosity about the human ex- 
perience,—and in his style, a powerful weapon, more disciplined 
here, perhaps, than it has been before. Knowledge and style enable 
him to differentiate his characters, so that each of them—Coronado 
or De Soto, La Salle or Joliet, Duluth or Vérendrye—emerges as a 
separate and living figure. And curiosity endows his episodes with 
the immediacy of life. Too many historians have had their ele- 
mentary curiosity ground out of them somewhere along the process 
of graduate training; they tell us everything except what it would 
have been like to have been there. But De Voto never forgets this 
—neither the constancy of strain, weariness, hunger, thirst, fear, 
desire and wonder in the lives of all who challenged the West, nor 
the details of how they lived in the wilderness, built their canoes, 
cooked their meat, navigated their rivers, sold their furs, palavered 
with the Indians, made love, tortured or were tortured, killed or 
were killed. 

Summary hardly does justice to this work. It brings the history of 
continental exploration into a new poetic perspective, and it founds 
its poetry on the hard substratum of provable fact. Mr. De Voto’s 
old and robust confidence has not waned; and occasionally he may 
utter judgments more definite than the facts permit; but on most 
technical points he argues his case fairly, temperately and con- 
vincingly. It isa book which will freshen the vision of the historian 
and renew his insights; and, for the lay reader of history, it will 
prove an exciting and rewarding experience. One suspects that 
Parkman himself would feel that—in his old field, at least—the de- 
cline of New England is not yet evident. 


ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 


The Stamp Act Crisis. By Edmund S. Morgan and Helen M. Mor- 
gan. (Published for the Institute of Early American History and 
Culture at Williamsburg, Virginia, by the University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 1953. Pp. x, 310. $6.00.) 


It is a matter of congratulation that the Morgans have been able 
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to make a fresh and interesting approach to an old subject. The 
Stamp Act is one of those things that every schoolboy knows, and 
about which grownup schoolboys wish to hear nothing more. Yet 
by using imagination, a novel approach and an excellent prose 
style, these authors have made a fascinating book out of a dry 
subject. 

Starting with a conference on the Virginia frontier between Wil- 
liam Byrd and Alexander Spotswood, at which the former gover- 
nor of Virginia made a remarkable prophecy, the Morgans take us 
into the mind and personality of Francis Bernard, royal governor 
of Massachusetts Bay. The Governor, feeling insecure both per- 
sonally and constitutionally, worked out in 1763 a scheme for re- 
organizing the Empire. The Bernard Plan, which (if the gods had 
smiled) might have been as famous as the Durham Report, was in- 
corporated in 97 “propositions,” some of which were intelligent 


and all of which were interesting; but I should assure the reader . 
that they are not printed here. The authors suggest that if the © 
Bernard Plan had been pushed promptly, the colonists would 
have accepted it without realizing that they had been sold down 
the river. But English statesmen (except those of the modern La- 
bor variety) hate plans. The practical, “realistic” Englishmen who 
then governed at Whitehall tried to do the thing piecemeal. They 


introduced the Sugar Act and the Stamp Act, which gave the whole 
game away, and in addition so fouled the atmosphere that when 
one of Bernard’s suggestions, as to Massachusetts Bay, was finally 
attempted in 1774, war broke out. 

The Morgans have completely disproved the contemporary tory 
charge (repeated as recently as in Keith Feiling’s History of Eng- 
land) that Grenville gave the colonies a year in which to raise mon- 
ey in their own way. And they prove that Massachusetts Bay ac- 
tually proposed to do just that, but had to be told to wait, as the 
Governor had no instructions as to ways and means. 

The organization of the Sons of Liberty, matrix or germ of Ja- 
cobin clubs and soviets in later revolutions, is gone into thorough- 
ly. The authors prove that these were bourgeois organizations 
which used the mob for their own purposes; and that this was true 
all the way from Boston to Savannah. From the obscurity in which 
contemporary patriots were glad to leave them, the Morgans have 
brought out several diverting episodes and characters, such as John 
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Weber, the sailor who headed the Newport mob, and then turned 
against his employers. 

Shifting to the English side, the story of the repeal of the Stamp 
Act, together with the misunderstandings involved, is accurately 
related; and, in a group of chapters on personalities, the effects of 
the agitation on the fortunes of Thomas Hutchinson, Jared Inger- 
soll and John Hughes are described. The Morgans are equally suc- 
cessful in their delineation of radical leaders, among whom they 
regard James Otis as the No. 1 rabble-rouser until he lost his mind. 

Thus, a very informing and thorough monograph on the key 
event in Anglo-American relations of the 1760’s is wrapped up in 
a masterly piece of historical exposition. Human factors appear in 
their proper perspective; old clichés of tyranny, demagoguery, eco- 
nomic influence, class divisions and the like are happily absent. 

The publishers, too, deserve thanks for their clear type page and 
for consenting to place footnotes at the foot of the page where they 


belong. S. E. Morison. 


John Wise, Early American Democrat. By George Allan Cook. 
(New York: King’s Crown Press. 1952. Pp. ix, 246. $3.50.) 


Few if any figures out of the colonial period of American history 
seem so fresh and appealing as Rev. John Wise of Ipswich. Histori- 
ans, antiquarians, and political theorists have always treated him 
with admiration. V. L. Parrington, Moses Coit Tyler, J. L. Sibley, 
Williston Walker, H. M. Dexter, S. L. Cook, P. S. McElroy and the 
present reviewer are among those who have paid Wise their re- 
spects in short articles or in sections of larger studies. Now at last, 
from the incisive pen of Professor George Allan Cook of Wagner 
College, comes the full-length biography that Wise has long de- 
served. 

Professor Cook, it should be stated without indirection, has done 
an extremely competent job of presenting Wise’s life and thought. 
He seems to have followed with fidelity the hard but only road of 
the serious intellectual biographer: He has become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the circumstances—ecclesiastical, political, social, in- 
tellectual, and economic—in which his chosen character lived; he 
has read and digested every word of and about this character, 
whether in print or in documents; and he has put the man and his 
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times together in a treatment that is organized, judicious, and read- 
able. The result is a model of this type of biography, and I would 
recommend it to other scholars for their instruction. 

The picture of Wise that emerges from Professor Cook’s pages is 
one with which readers of the NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY should 
already be familiar: a brave, high-minded, dramatic, prophetic son 
of the New England churches. As Professor Cook demonstrates, 
Wise remains an important and attractive person for many reasons: 

He was the clearest example, except perhaps for Roger Williams 
of Providence, of a practicing democrat in an age that produced 
many libertarians and constitutionalists but virtually no demo- 
crats. 

He made the most positive statement in the colonial period of a 
democratic political theory. His insistence on democracy as the 
most stable and just form of government, on equality as the key 
principle of political and social organization, and on liberty as 
man’s rightful state and heritage gives him an unimpeachable claim 
to primacy among the colonial prophets of a free America. 

He was the model for all the hundreds of New England preach- 
ers who received and reafhirmed the great liberating principles of 
natural law and natural rights. His books are evidence that the 
political theory of the Revolution had been part of man’s thinking 
for several generations before 1765. Few men moved so far as Wise 
into the radical wing of the natural-law school, but many of his 
ideas about higher law and the contract were widely accepted arti- 
cles of political faith. 

The fact that Wise, the most prominent of early American ex- 
ponents of natural law, went to Pufendorf rather than Locke for his 
lessons in political theory proves that the latter was not, after all, 
the exclusive oracle of the American libertarians of the eighteenth 
century. They were heirs of a great tradition of which Locke was 
only one of many apostles. 

If we accept Parrington’s bisection of the colonial period into a 
saeculum theologicum (seventeenth century) and a saeculum po- 
liticum (eighteenth century), then we would do well to recognize 
that Wise’s life and writings form perhaps the most convenient and 
plainly-marked bridge from the one age to the other. The dates of 
his ministerial career, 1675-1725, are symbolic of the manner in 
which his thinking spanned the two ages. Wise would have been 
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equally at home with Thomas Hooker and Thomas Jefferson. More 
than this, Wise is important for having reversed the intellectual 
process whereby many liberal preachers in early New England 
moved from the church convenant to the social contract, from con- 
gregational autonomy to self-government, from democracy in the 
church to democracy in the state. Unlike his liberal or radical pred- 
ecessors, Wise retraced the course their minds had traveled and 
justified Congregationalism by its similarity to the first and most 
“natural” of civil governments—democracy. In doing all this—in 
linking up ecclesiasticism and politics and arguing from the latter 
toward the former—he made a notable contribution to American 
intellectual history, one that has never been properly acknowl- 
edged. 

Wise was an active participant in all the great events that stirred 
New England throughout the fifty years of his preaching career: 
the battle against the Dominion of New England and Sir Edmund 
Andros, the reorganization of the General Court in 1689, the march 
against Quebec under Sir William Phips, the Salem witchcraft 
craze, the controversy over singing by note that excited the colony 
around 1720, the fight over inoculation against smallpox, the cur- 
rency problem, and finally the running skirmish throughout the 
last twenty years of his life with those, especially the Mathers, who 
sought to impose more order on the constitution of the New Eng- 
land churches. Most of the time Wise stuck to his ministering in 
Ipswich, and he was apparently uninterested in permanent leader- 
ship or power. His few appearances, however, were Homeric, for 
when he did decide to come forth and strike a blow for justice, he 
fought with brilliance and tenacity. It is remarkable and gratify- 
ing to find Wise so consistently right about the issues of his time, 
issues that found many a man no less intelligent and humane than 
he far over the wrong side of the fence and deep in the fields of 
error. 

Finally, he was a man of rare nobility, a man who was big in the 
best sense of the word—big in mind, big in body, big in spirit. Such 
men are always worthy of our contemplation, no matter where or 
when they lived or what they accomplished. 

It is a pleasure to report that one of the mightiest of our colonial 
heroes has received such careful and admiring treatment by a mod- 


ern biographer. 
Srak CLINTON ROSSITER. 
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Meetinghouse Hill 1630-1783. By Ola Elizabeth Winslow. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1952. Pp. xii, 344. $4.00.) 


Amy Lowell found in a meetinghouse on a Boston hilltop inspira- 
tion for one of her best poems. Miss Winslow has looked beyond the 
one to the many and has told the story of how meetinghouses, what- 
ever hills they crowned, for two centuries and a half affected New 
England’s life and thought. She writes as a careful historian, not a 
poet, but there is poetry none the less in her feeling for the sym- 
bolic significance of her theme. As she sees it, the village meeting- 
house from 1630 to 1783 was more than a building; it was “the 
acknowledged center of life, both civil and religious . . . the nursery 
and schoolroom, sometimes the birthplace, of ideas and practices 
long since labelled as fundamentally American.” She presents her 
view in a narrative “dramatized in human terms.” The piety of the 
first settlers, the lukewarmness of some of their descendants, the 
strife between “saints and sinners,” and, above all, the restless 
search of New England worshippers for what they called “freedom” 
and “natural rights,’” were the sources of constant and sometimes 
violent action. Meetinghouses were not only built but burned; the 
placing of them, and the congregations in them, often provoked 
controversy; most ministers were revered but some were mocked 
and even dismissed by their flocks; politics as well as theology was 
debated in the pulpit; and the most godless vagabond in a New 
England town can rarely have managed total indifference to what 
went on at the assemblies of the devout. 

Miss Winslow’s book is full of detail. Sermons are summarized; 
town and church records are quoted; and diaries and letters of 
ministers and members of their congregations give color to many 
pages. The author has skillfully selected the data which add most 
sharpness to her pictures of the meetinghouses and their people. 
The result is a book both engrossing and richly informative, popu- 
lar in tone but accurate and well documented enough to satisfy all 
but the most severe scholars. Some of them may feel that there are 
a few generalizations which are too sweeping. Others may object 
that Miss Winslow has underestimated the literary prowess of the 
preachers and failed to appreciate the full power, at least in their 
own day, of their metaphors and their rhetoric. Still others may 
hold that her emphasis on the social and political influence of the 
meetinghouse disturbs the historical picture by blurring the lines 
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of influence from other forces. To such criticisms it should be re- 
joined that Miss Winslow is actually very cautious in her estimate 
of the extent to which the ways of the congregations affected early 
American society, and that her book is clearly not intended to be a 
literary history or an aesthetic criticism of colonial and provincial 
writing. She has chosen to deal with a single aspect of social history 
and has done so with scholarly and literary skill. She arrives at no 
conclusions which will startle professional historians, but much 
that she offers reinforces and makes more convincing the verdicts 
they have agreed upon. The layman will find the tale of the meet- 
inghouses told here more simply and more vividly than in other 
books, and should rejoice at the freshness and intimacy of Miss 
Winslow’s portrayal of many aspects, grave and gay, of everyday life 
in New England two or three centuries ago. This is one of the rare 
books which have the charm of good gossip and the strength of 
sound history. 
KENNETH B. Murpbock. 


J. P. Marquand, Esquire. By Philip Hamburger. (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1952. Pp. 114. $2.00.) 


This “portrait in the form of a novel” is a clever imitation of the 
style and mood made famous by Marquand. Its two characters, a 
magazine reporter named Allison Craig assigned to do an article 
on Marquand, and the novelist himself, are taken straight from the 
stories beginning with The Late George Apley. In physical detail, 
in catching the persistent accents of doubt, even in the rhythms of 
thought and phrase, the resemblance is uncanny. Mr. Hamburger, 
like The New Yorker in whose pages this book originally appeared, 
has mastered the art of urbane parody. 

Yet, while admiring the technique, one wonders about its pur- 
pose. As a species of imitation it is fine, but why compete with Mar- 
quand on his own ground? Marquand’s H. M. Pulham, Esquire is 
far superior to Hamburger’s J. P. Marquand, Esquire. The emotion 
aroused in us by the account here of the principal events of Mar- 
quand’s life through questions asked by Craig and internally rumi- 
nated over by Marquand, is equivalent to that evoked by the doubt- 
ing heroes of the novels. But the emotion at its source is more pene- 
trating than this version once-removed. A reader savoring it will 
get a headier, more authentic dose by going back to the original. As 
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for throwing light on a celebrated writer, Mr. Hamburger’s ap- 
proach assumes that Marquand is exactly like his own characters. 
This assumption, from which the whole portrait flows, is never 
proven and never convincing. It is only amusing. 

As an amusement, uncomplicated by the desire to illuminate, the 
book is an unreserved success. After breakfast Allison Craig, feeling 
trapped by life, leaves his wife, who never did learn how to make 
good coffee, to travel up to Newburyport with Marquand. The 
novelist is to deliver a paper to the Tuesday Night Club in his home 
town. Most of the book deals with the train journey, Marquand re- 
flecting en route on the events of his life with exactly the aching 
nostalgia that Apley, Pulham, Calder, Wilson, Gray and his other 
fictional heroes reflect on theirs. A kaleidoscope passes before us: 
his ne’er-do-well father, the strict upbringing by maiden aunts, the 
anonymous student years at Harvard, the marriage to a Sedgwick 
and the patronizing reception by his frosty in-laws, the house at 
Kent’s Island where so many of the novels were written, the great 
literary success, and now the return home in triumph. Craig listens 
to the speech at the Club and reflects ruefully that he “was to try 
and write about John P. Marquand—a man he could never under- 
stand, since human beings can never understand one another.” 

This statement may not be generally true but it is certainly true 
of Mr. Hamburger’s portrait, which leaves Marquand the man as 
opaque and unfathomed as before. Readers interested in the novel- 
ist, and particularly in the ways by which he arrived at the ironic 
viewpoint in forming his novels—a viewpoint tinged with self- 
deprecation—will find no answers to their curiosity in this study. 
It is witty, flawless in detail, rubbed and smoothed to a high finish. 
It might almost have been written by Marquand himself. But it 
leaves the sage of Newburyport about where it found him, the se- 
crets of his wisdom, insight and satiric flavor still undefined. 


LEo GuRKO. 


The War of the Revolution. By Christopher Ward. Edited by John 
Richard Alden. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1952. 
2 vols., pp. 989. Numerous maps and plans. $15.00.) 


The late Christopher Ward, a gentleman who studied the War 
of American Independence as a hobby, left this work almost com- 
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plete at the time of his death, and Mr. Alden prepared it for pub- 
lication. It offers no novel interpretations or challenges to accepted 
theories; it contains no surprises or sensations. The author appears 
to have had no prejudices in favor of this or that general; he is 
eminently fair and impartial, and although he takes a very dim 
view of Charles Lee and Horatio Gates, that is no more than they 
deserve. His narrative is rather colorless, but straightforward and 
accurate. Patriotic myths like the “Paoli Massacre” are exposed. 
Manuscript sources like Sir Henry Clinton’s headquarters papers 
have not been utilized, but apparently all printed sources and 
monographs have been examined. There are interesting appendices 
on the casualties at Long Island, the bad feeling between Northern 
and Southern troops, General Howe’s lady, and a useful glossary 
of contemporary military terms. 

Two important weaknesses in the work must be mentioned: the 
author’s failure to consider logistics, which were a vital factor in the 
struggle; or naval operations, which had an important influence 
on the Charleston, Yorktown and other campaigns. But he has 
given a good, sound continuous narrative of the land campaigns. 
About half of Volume II is devoted to the War in the South, and 
this part of the work is much the best general narrative of the South- 
ern campaigns that has yet appeared. 

Mr. Ward’s narrative is a useful antidote both to the romantic 
narratives that pleased our grandparents, and to the sneers and 
jeers of the “rabble in arms” school, who pleased the bright young 
people of ten years ago. Placed in its proper setting of the eight- 
eenth century, the War of American Independence was a hard and 
bitter contest, in which many mistakes were made, but of which 
neither side had any reason to be ashamed. Some day, it is hoped, 
an historian of real genius (to which Mr. Ward never pretended) 
will write the history of that war in a way that will give readers the 
same thrill which they now get from books like Julian Corbett’s 
England in the Seven Years’ War, Freeman’s Lee and Henderson’s 
Stonewall Jackson. For the struggle was not only one of great in- 
trinsic interest for strategists and tacticians; it was one of those wars 
that really settled something, instead of merely raising new tensions 
and issues that had to be dealt with in the next war. 


S. E. Morison. 
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The Little Review Anthology. Edited by Margaret Anderson. (New 
York: Hermitage House, Inc. 1953. Pp. 383. $3.95.) 


Ushant: An Essay. By Conrad Aiken. (New York: Duell, Sloan & 
Pierce—Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 1952. Pp. 365. $4.50.) 


In the words of its founder, The Little Review (b. 1913) was a 
“logical necessity.” “It was the moment. The epoch needed it’”— 
though, as Margaret Anderson modestly recalls, her motives were 
personal. ‘Two passages in her lively Anthology indicate the LR’s 
role. Ezra Pound, accepting the post of Foreign Editor, explained: 
“I wished a place where the current prose writings of James Joyce, 
Wyndham Lewis, T. S. Eliot, and myself might appear regularly, 
promptly, and together, rather than irregularly, sporadically, and 
after useless delays.” And in a gracious letter for the final number 
in 1929, Eliot recalled that time when “The Little Review was the 
only periodical in America which would accept my work, and in- 
deed the only periodical there in which I cared to appear.” 

Other “little magazines,” as Miss Anderson’s collaborator, Jane 
Heap, summed it up, “had somewhat the same intellectual pro- 
gram, but the Little Review had the corresponding emotions.” 
That was its danger as well, an indiscriminate passion for the 
mystique of Art, and some of the material “that would have been 
accepted by no other magazine in the world at the moment” would 
have been no great loss; the early numbers, as Pound observed, were 
“scrappy and unselective.” Its beginnings were evangelical, Sher- 
wood Anderson imploring the younger generation to “stand up 
and be counted among the soldiers of the new”; it ended somewhat 
after the editors had succumbed to their long-standing temptation 
to abandon “literature, drama, music, painting, sculpture” for “the 
psychology of those things,” and for the “illuminations” exem- 
plified by their unaccountably licensed contributor, the famous 
Baroness Else von Freytag von Loringhoven (who represented, or 
tried to explain, the “Art of Madness”). But during the only one of 
its three phases which fulfilled, as Margaret Anderson acknowl- 
edges, her high ideal, the LR printed Eliot, Pound, Yeats, Hart 
Crane, Williams, Dreiser, Cocteau, Apollinaire, Hemingway; it 
devoted special issues to French Symbolism, to Henry James, to 
W. H. Hudson (that transplanted New Englander), to Constantin 
Brancusi; and in its finest hour, in spite of the Society for the Sup- 
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pression of Vice, the U. S. Post Office, the Court of Special Sessions, 
and the final defection of Popovitch, son of the poetess-laureate of 
Serbia and the one printer in New York eager for the job, it serial- 
ized Ulysses for three years, until the editors were arrested for pub- 
lishing “‘obscene literature.” 

Quite properly the bulk of The Little Review Anthology is 
drawn from this 1917-1923 middle period. The selections adequate- 
ly suggest the LR’s variety and individuality. Only a few pieces by 
the star contributors are otherwise easy of access. Williams’ prose 
“Improvisations,” Pound’s “Study in French Poets,” and a moving 
story called “Landscape with Trees” by one Carlos A. V. Kral are 
outstanding items. Perhaps the prize recovery is Eliot’s only known 
short story, “Eeldrop and Appleplex,” from which two sentences 
must be added to the official canon (“There are evil neighborhoods 
of noise and evil neighborhoods of silence, and Eeldrop and Ap- 
pleplex preferred the latter as being the more evil” and “With the 
decline of orthodox theology and its admirable theory of the soul, 
the unique importance of events has vanished’’). There is unsus- 
pected talent in a Valentine-poem by Hemingway. A disagreement 
between Margaret Anderson and Pound about Marianne Moore is 
preserved in a valuable exchange on the nature of poetry. The sin- 


cerity of Emma Goldman’s “Letters from Prison” stands out among 
the watery imagism and fashionable sentimentality of the early 
entries. And there is the editor’s challenging valediction: “Our mis- 
sion was accomplished; contemporary art had ‘arrived’; for a hun- 
dred years, perhaps, the literary world would produce only: repeti- 
tion.” 


Conrad Aiken’s autobiographical “essay’’ Ushant invites com- 
parison with his novel Blue Voyage (1927), in which (in thin dis- 
guise) he thus analysed his own work: 


It is my weakness as an author (so the critics have always said) 
that I appear incapable of presenting a theme energetically and 
simply. I must always wrap it up in tissue upon tissue of proviso and 
aspect; see it from a hundred angles; turn laboriously each side to 
the light; producing in the end not so much a unitary work of art 
as a melancholy cauchemar of ghosts and voices, a phantasmagoric 
world of disordered colours and sounds; a world without design or 
purpose; and perceptible only in terms of the prolix and the frag- 
mentary. 


This is still his weakness; the criticism still applies; and the author’s 
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plea that he “deliberately aimed at this effect” has merely sealed 
him in his bad habits. The first thing to say about Ushant is that 
it is badly written. The prose is soft and glutinous; there are too 
many sentences like “And if one must begin, if somewhere there 
must be a beginning,” etc. It takes the exceedingly rare artistic in- 
telligence of a James to substantiate the punctilio, the parentheses 
and hesitations, of the Jamesian style. But Conrad Aiken has al- 
ways been too obsessed with the personal mystery of selfhood and 
consciousness to exercise a sustained intelligence about his writing. 
His reduction of all appearances to “the same mystic equation: 
YOU” and of all awarenesses to the “insoluble ‘I’” is elementary 
psychology, and the sure death of art, which pretends idealistically 
that things are real and recognizable in themselves (which is to say, 
by more than the single and quite soluble “I’’). His imagination re- 
mains unreleased and cannot get beyond asking “How is it that I 
am /?’’; his interest in the form of the question, “‘to be exact, who 
am I?” keeps him from putting it fairly. Ushant is soggy with rhe- 
torical questions, a way of avoiding precise definition, and with 
adjectives like “delicious,” a way of avoiding precise observation. 
Yet the few places in which an action is permitted to unfold sim- 
ply, visibly, and briefly, like the tale of the Beloved Uncle’s ashes, 
are good enough, and remind us that Conrad Aiken’s enduring 
work is in his short stories and perhaps a few short lyrics. 


WARNER BERTHOFF. 


Fleet Admiral King, A Naval Record. By Ernest J. King, Fleet Ad- 
miral, U.S. Navy, and Walter Muir Whitehill, Commander, U. S. 
Naval Reserve. (New York: Norton and Company. 1952. Pp. x, 
65,7; illustrations, maps, index. $6.75.) 


This important book is the fusion of two ideas: Admiral King’s 
desire to prepare an account of the international conferences that 
determined the strategic direction of World War II, in which he 
took part as a member of the Combined Chiefs of Staff, and Com- 
mander Whitehill’s own desire to write a biography of the Admiral. 
The result combines the views of an able and forthright maker of 
decisions at the highest military level with the professional care and 
research of a trained and experienced historian. 


Since the book is written in the third person such expressions as 
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“King said,” or “King thought,” make the style seem somewhat 
stiff and awkward, but the device actually assists in developing 
King’s personality. This reviewer, who served for two short periods 
under the direct command of the Admiral, long enough and close 
enough to form firsthand impressions of the man and his ways, 
finds Commander Whitehill’s portrait of King’s character and per- 
sonality remarkably accurate. In many places it may seem that hind- 
sight, disavowed in the introduction, has crept into the narrative. 
But when King says, for example, that as early as 1942 he believed 
that Japan could be defeated without an invasion of her main is- 
lands it can be accepted that King did feel that way in 1942 or he 
would not have said so. 

Because of this conviction that a man’s later decisions stem from 
his background of training and experience, about half of the book 
is devoted to Admiral King’s life and service before World War II. 
The reader may be impatient to get into the part covering the 
great events and decisions of the war but a careful reading of the 
early chapters helps to a better understanding of the personality 
behind those decisions. One of the more obvious direct connections 
between the two parts is that ideas formed during King’s year of 
study at the Naval War College, in 1932-1933, guided his thoughts 
in directing the war against Japan. 

This book contains the best and most comprehensive discussion 
of the inner workings of the Joint and Combined Chiefs of Staff 
that has appeared. There are some gaps, as with Yalta, where the 
Combined Chiefs were not present at the meetings in which the con- 
troversial political decisions were made. Otherwise it presents, 
primarily and naturally, Admiral King’s own opinions throughout 
the war and his reasons for holding them. His differences with his 
colleagues are not glossed over; on the contrary they are em- 
phasized. Much of the work deals with the war against Japan, 
which was mainly his responsibility until after the defeat of Ger- 
many was in sight. Although he was constantly struggling with 
other members for more resources and increased pressure against 
the Japanese, it was far from accurate to complain, as Sir John Dill 
once did, that “King’s war is against the Japanese.” He recognized 
and accepted the need for the defeat of Germany as the first great 
Allied objective, but he also saw clearly “that Japan was not likely 
to wait to be defeated at a time and place convenient to the Allies.” 
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In A Sailor’s Odyssey, the autobiography of Admiral of the Fleet 
Viscount Cunningham of Hyndhope, there is an interesting ap- 
praisal of Admiral King as seen by his British opposite on the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff after October, 1943. Cunningham, with a repu- 
tation in his own service for being tough on occasion, found King 
tough, adamant and somewhat hostile to the Royal Navy, although 
on the whole the right man for the job. “Not content with fighting 
the enemy, he was usually fighting someone on his own side as 
well” may be a little harsh, but many will agree. One of the sharp- 
est differences between them arose towards the end of the war over 
the use of a British fleet in the Pacific, which King opposed. Cun- 
ningham derived considerable satisfaction from eventually win- 
ning his point. To one of Britain’s ablest and most colorful heirs 
to the great traditions of Jervis and Nelson it must have been hard 
indeed to watch the real naval leadership of the war move across 
the Atlantic! 

Fleet Admiral King is really two books in one: a skilfully drawn 
biographical study of the individual and, as a frank personal report 
of the highest United States naval commander in the war, a signifi- 
cant contribution to the history of World War II. 


BERN ANDERSON. 


On Freedom’s Altar: The Martyr Complex in the Abolition Move- 
ment. By Hazel Catherine Wolf. (Madison: University of Wis- 
consin Press. 1952. Pp. xii, 195. $3.75.) 


In this interesting book Miss Wolf clearly establishes the thesis, 
that the martyr spirit was a commonplace in the abolition move- 
ment. She shows how a series of abolitionists consciously sacrificed 
for the cause and even enjoyed being persecuted—three of them 
(Elijah P. Lovejoy, Charles T. Torrey, and John Brown) losing 
their lives in the process. But she is so eager to demonstrate her 
thesis that she insists on forcing into the mould, men like James G. 
Birney who were not basically martyrs at all—as though she con- 
sidered all who were persecuted martyrs. As a result, the book does 
not always distinguish between the obviously violent opposition to 
the antislavery campaign and the martyr’s response to that opposi- 
tion. 
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Although I realize that Miss Wolf’s approach is deliberately his- 
torical, I wish that she had made some attempt to analyze the na- 
ture of the martyr complex. (Let us hope that some day a compe- 
tent psychologist will give us a thorough analysis of that phenome- 
non!) The problem of why Garrison, Lovejoy, Torrey, or Brown re- 
sponded to persecution as he did—whether his martyr complex 
should be explained merely as a reflection of the times or whether 
matters of personal adjustment to environment should also be con- 
sidered—is a real one. An exploration of this problem would have 
been well worth while. 

Even as historian, however, Miss Wolf sometimes ignores the 
very material which would have emphasized her points most clear- 
ly. For she fails to mention so pertinent a work as Harriet Marti- 
neau’s The Martyr Age of the United States of America (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, 1840)—published originally, December, 1838, in the 
London and Westminster Review. And in the case of Garrison 
she misses much of the most effective material by ignoring the prim- 
ary sources and relying on material printed in the four-volume bi- 
ography, since the authors of that life deleted many of the passages 
which showed most clearly Garrison’s urge towards martyrdom. 

The book is marred, moreover, by some confusing errors of typog- 
raphy, and one error of fact. Miss Wolf says: ““The Garrisonites 
withdrew from the Birney-sympathizing American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety and after 1840 continued their moral crusade against slavery 
through a new organization, the American and Foreign Anti-Slav- 
ery Society.” Actually, Garrison and his followers never withdrew 
from the American Anti-Slavery Society; rather, the political abo- 
litionists withdrew and formed the American and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society. 

On Freedom’s Altar is, however, a valuable compendium of events 
in the lives of many of the American abolitionists; and it does dem- 
onstrate that the martyr reaction was common among them and 
that their experience was used effectively for purposes of propagan- 
da. Indeed, Miss Wolf goes so far as to suggest that it was the ex- 
ample of the martyr John Brown that rehabilitated the antislavery 
crusade, restoring it to its pristine emphasis on moral rather than 
political action. 

WALTER MCINTOSH MERRILL. 
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Cavalcade of the American Novel. By Edward Wagenknecht. (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 19532. Pp. ix, 575. $6.50.) 


As its preface declares, the purpose of this companion to the 
Cavalcade of the English Novel is to provide a history of the Amer- 
ican novel. Mr. Wagenknecht clearly achieves his purpose in this 
long procession of American authors who during the past two cen- 
turies have attempted what Henry James called the greatest of all 
literary forms. Indeed, the frontispiece is the bust of James, so that 
like Time itself in Lorado Taft’s gigantic sculpture, the figures 
move past him, one of the fixed points in our literary history. And 
what a gallimaufry of different artists and traditions and char- 
acters march by in these pages! From Brockden Brown to Truman 
Capote, from Cooper to Hemingway, from Howells to Marquand, 
from James himself to Faulkner we perceive the manifold tend- 
encies and movements. Here, too, appear, commingled biographies, 
summaries, criticisms, philosophies. That Mr. Wagenkneckt has 
managed to put in order all this heterogeneous material, between 
the covers of a single book, speaks well not only for his industry and 
his organizing ability but also for his perseverance and conscien- 
tiousness. For in addition to providing summaries of practically all 
the important works of nearly all the major and minor novelists, 
he has consulted and digested the best and most recent scholarship 
on each author. Serviced by its separate indexes to authors and 
titles, this book thus constitutes a convenient and valuable refer- 
ence guide for almost anyone interested in almost anything about 
the American novel. 

Having made this statement, we trust that the three minor criti- 
cisms we have to offer will not too much denigrate our praise for 
the great effort and achievement represented by this work. 

First, with regard to reading, the cavalcade proceeds quite slow- 
ly, partly because its author packs a superabundance of titles on 
each page. The reader encounters further difficulty in the nearly 
sixty pages of very concentrated and inordinately abbreviated bib- 
liography. (HM, for example, equals Houghton Mifflin Company, 
and BPLQ means Boston Public Library Quarterly; H, of course, 
is Hawthorne, except when it turns out to be Harper and Brothers.) 
In this bibliography the convenience to the reader of the usually 
alphabetized items has been sacrificed to the foolish consistency of 
a rigidly chronological arrangement. 
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Second, there are some significant disproportions in the amount 
of space allotted to various writers. Mr. Wagenknecht is “well 
aware’ that some of the authors he relegates to the appendix of 
“Novelists Not Considered in the Text” “deserve far more extended 
treatment.” But he cavalierly dismisses this objection with a quota- 
tion from The Merchant of Venice which he has prefaced to the 
appendix: “Say it is my humor. Is it answer’d?” Well, not exactly. 
James T. Farrell and F. Scott Fitzgerald are consigned to one half 
and one page respectively in the appendix, while the less significant 
Mary Johnston (to whom the book is dedicated) and James Lane 
Allen receive six pages each in the main body of the text. Zona 
Gale and John Pendleton Kennedy are limited to one half page 
each in the appendix; but Elsie Singmaster is accorded seven pages 
in the text, the equivalent of Nobel prize winner William Faulkner. 
Crane and Norris receive only five pages each against seven for—you 
guessed it—Jack London! The distinguished Mr. A. B. Guthrie is 
barely mentioned—two lines of the appendix section on Eugene 
Manlove Rhodes, who gets nearly a full page. 

Third, several of Mr. Wagenknecht’s critical evaluations will 
surely be challenged. He believes that Hemingway’s The Sun Also 
Rises is a “slight thing.” He rates Norris’ weak romance Blix higher 
than the more original Moran of the Lady Letty. And he feels that 
James’ What Maisie Knew is “triumphantly successful.” Also, he 
pretty much passes over the strength of the satire in Cabell’s Jurgen 
by calling him the “novelist of acquiescence.” 

In spite of these criticisms it would be unfair not to admit that 
Mr. Wagenknecht has produced a book of considerable merit. This 
volume deserves a place along with other histories of American fic- 
tion, such as those of Quinn and Van Doren, and it possesses an ad- 
vantage over them in being more nearly complete. 


RICHARD E. AMACHER. 


The Spirit Above The Dust: A Study of Herman Melville. By 
Ronald Mason. (London: John Lehmann. 1951. Pp. x, 269. 18/.) 


The closest parallel in American scholarship to Mr. Mason’s 
study of Melville is the late William Ellery Sedgwick’s Herman 
Melville: The Tragedy of Mind. Mr. Sedgwick’s was a study of 
the soul’s voyage; Mr. Mason’s is the same voyage in terms of the 
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imagination. The interpretations waver with specific books, but the 
conclusions of both show Melville’s essential victory over the nihil- 
ism of his middle and later years—“the spirit above the dust!” that 
reliance on faith that Mr. Mason finds in Clarel and Mr. Sedgwick 
in Billy Budd. Mr. Sedgwick’s book has something of the starkness 
of the tragedy of mind he apparently shared profoundly in writ- 
ing his study; but Mr. Mason’s, no less compassionate before the 
fall of innocence, is relieved by the steady light of victory ahead, by 
lively prose, and by his emphasis on the artistic problems of the 
exploring spirit. It is this quest of meaning in the calculus of sym- 
bol that he finds fascinating in Melville: the use of the imagination 
to project problems and attempt solutions, the exploratory sym- 
bolism provoked by man’s quest for certainty, not the allegory of 
moral certitude. 


The detail in Mr. Mason’s book is not as ample as one expects 
today and the analyses are hardly superfine. And yet the book is 
good because it makes foreground what should be foreground: 
Melville’s long preoccupation with the conflict of innocence and 
experience. Most of the chapters, however, illuminate only the 
larger symbols and the stages of spiritual crisis. Typee and Omoo, 
for example, introduce the Polynesian state of nature that was Mel- 


ville’s first symbol of innocence and measure of civilization. The 
value of Mr. Mason’s discussion of this accepted interpretation is 
his recognition of the fact that “Typee and Omoo represent iner- 
tia,” that their symbolism is static, and that the books that follow 
are ‘‘an exploration of the potentialities of life, experiment and ex- 
perience.” His best chapters treat crisis books like Mardi and Clarel. 
The interpretation of Mardi is the most convincing we have had, 
clarifying that uncoérdinated novel by seeing the parallel quests 
of the emotion and the intellect—on the one hand, the symbolic 
pursuit which is Taji’s emotional tragedy; on the other, Babbalan- 
ja’s philosophical quest and reward. The intellect finds Serenia, 
but the heart which has set loose the symbols is not satisfied. And in 
book after book Mr. Mason charts Melville’s continuing symbolic 
explorations and his growing disgust with its failure. The turning 
point in Melville’s pilgrimage comes in Clarel, which, Mr. Mason 
says, “presages .. . a new and stable philosophy.” This philosophy 
involves the acceptance of limits, the necessity of discipline and or- 
der from without the self—a new stage in Melville’s development 
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that is finally enacted in Billy Budd and to which the use of allegory 
bears witness. 

This is a sensitive and vigorous reading of Melville, but there 
is much that seems troublesome to me, most notably the interpre- 
tation of Moby-Dick. Mr. Mason mutes the resonances of the novel 
and over-simplifies: misanthropic at the beginning, Ishmael is 
transformed into an innocent; he is not saved by Queequeg; he 
joins Ahab in “The Try-Works,” and the moral of his experience is 
isolation on the lonely seas, when, as I recall, Captain Gardiner of 
The Rachel saved him from the common fate. There seems to be a 
similar wrenching of detail in Mr. Mason’s study of Melville’s in- 
debtedness to Hawthorne, in his emphasis on Plinlimmon, and 
what is more willingly accepted in an English critic, in his treat- 
ment of Melville’s Americanism. I suggest that Mr. Mason might 
have strengthened his interpretation if he had seen the fall from 
innocence as a peculiarly American as well as universal myth: 
if he had pointed out that Typee was one of many images of in- 
nocent nature in American literature, that the problem of civiliza- 
tion versus nature which dominated the early nineteenth century 
is, as Henry James later made clear, the problem of innocence 
versus experience, and that major American contemporaries of 
Melville had grappled with it. Thoreau had written out of full 
knowledge that “Experience bereaves us of our innocence. .. .” and 
Hawthorne, no less knowingly, had written The Marble Faun. And 
in Melville’s lifetime, Mark Twain added another chapter to the 
old story, Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. It is a universal myth, 
of course, but our claim to Eden here has made it appropriately and 
poignantly ours. 

SHERMAN PAUL. 


Correspondence of Governor Samuel Ward, May 1775-March 1776. 
With a Biographical Introduction based chiefly on the Ward Pa- 
pers covering the Period 1725-1776, edited by Bernhard Knol- 
lenberg, and Genealogy of the Ward Family. ... compiled by 
Clifford P. Monahon. (Providence: Rhode Island Historical So- 
ciety. 1952. Pp. ix, 254. $7.50.) 


If the purpose of the Historical Society is to promote studies 
that are not only of local interest, but also of national significance 
this volume is eminently successful. It contains the correspond- 
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ence of a Rhode Island delegate to the Continental Congress dur- 
ing the crucial year preceding the Declaration of Independence. 
Samuel Ward, who wrote or received these letters, would undoubt- 
edly be remembered today as a “signer” except for his premature 
death by smallpox on March 27, 1776. During the short period 
covered by this correspondence, he served usually as chairman of 
the Congress when it resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole, 
and throughout he served on nearly all important committees. 

In all, 109 letters are here published—eighteen for their bio- 
graphical material in the “Introduction,” and ninety-one for their 
historical significance in the “Correspondence.” (Of the latter only 
eight have previously been printed.) Most of the originals are in 
the possession of the Rhode Island Historical Society, but others 
in the Clements Library, the Pennsylvania Historical Society, the 
Library Company of Philadelphia, and the Library of Congress 
are also utilized. About half of the letters have an official charac- 
ter, twenty being communications between Ward and Nicholas 
Cooke, Deputy Governor of Rhode Island, eight to Ward from 
Nathanael Greene, two between Ward and Washington, two be- 
tween Ward and Dickinson, and one from Ward to Franklin. But 
the other letters, though of a family character, intermingle refer- 
ences to public affairs with cozy domesticities, for Samuel’s broth- 
er, Henry, was a Rhode Island official, his son, Samuel, was a 
young but important figure in the colonial army, and Catharine, 
his niece, was married to General Greene. 

The editor, Bernhard Knollenberg, is thoroughly qualified for 
his task by his early interests and by his work on both John Adams 
and Washington. His introduction and notes illuminate the text 
at every point, but perhaps his greater service to the reader is his 
grouping of the correspondence in four distinct sections, which 
breaks the monotony and points up the significance of the material. 
Of these the second section, in which Ward favors independence 
for the colonies, and the third in which he argues for equal repre- 
sentation of the colonies in the Congress, irrespective of size, will 
be of most interest to the general reader. 

The genealogy of the Ward family by Clifford P. Monahon, 
based on new materials, will supplant the earlier one compiled by 
John Ward in 1875. 

RuTH LAPHAM BUTLER. 
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English Discovery of America to 1585. By Franklin T. McCann. 
(New York: King’s Crown Press. 1952. Pp. xiv, 246. $3.50.) 


A rich and varied cargo of material on the interplay between 
English discoveries in America and the intellectual stimuli behind 
the voyages is neatly stowed in this book. Mr. McCann relates the 
essential facts about voyages of exploration without losing the zest- 
ful note that characterized the Elizabethan era. The author has a 
seamanlike appreciation for the proper place and space that should 
be devoted to literary quotations. He intersperses his own proposi- 
tions and conclusions with choice excerpts from important literary 
works by influential English thinkers. These literary inserts may be 
likened to the wedges driven between items of a ship’s cargo— 
wedges properly cut and driven to insure solidity and firmness for 
all component parts. However, Christopher Marlowe’s Tambur- 
laine was accorded undue prominence. That wedge might well have 
been whittled down considerably. 

Mr. McCann shows the influence of cosmographical knowledge 
and concepts available in England in the late medieval period as 
well as the hard impact of new ideas derived mainly from Spanish 
and Portuguese discoveries in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Ancient classical knowledge, medieval distortions and omissions, 
and limited English perspectives yielded but slowly before the 
flooding tide of new geographical knowledge. The classic three-part 
earth finally evolved into a four-part world as knowledge of the 
Americas forced itself into man’s mind. Richard Eden, in 1553, was 
the first Englishman to comprehend and state this unequivocally. 
Mr. McCann clearly sees discovery as more than a simple process of 
new sighting of physical objects; he presents it as a change of state 
of mind “... in which certain Englishmen progressed from the un- 
known or the unrecognized . .. to the known.” 

Among many intellectual influences cited, some are old friends 
like the works of Ptolemy, Marco Polo, Copernicus, Galileo, and 
Thomas More. Others less familiar include: King Alfred’s Orosius, 
Waldseemiiller’s Cosmographiae introductio, Peter Martyr’s Dec- 
ades, Richard Eden’s Treatyse of the newe Inde, and John Rastell’s 
Interlude of the Four Elements. Most of the great European figures 
who influenced early English overseas endeavors receive appropri- 
ate mention. The wealth of names includes John Dee, Cartier, 
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Frobisher, Verrazano, Purchas, the two Hakluyts and other readi- 
ly identified personalities in English maritime history. 

Static classical knowledge was supplemented rapidly in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. Geographical concepts and miscon- 
ceptions, however, altered slowly. Mr. McCann properly grasps the 
reason for a lag between the receipt of new information and trans- 
lation of that news into action. The incubation period for English 
discovery, he asserts, was the period from 1550 to 1580. England’s 
tardy entry into the overseas rivalries was attributable to slowness 
of communication and wide variances in the receptivity of English 
audiences to new ideas, according to Mr. McCann. 

The author skirts the issue of clerical opposition to new geo- 
graphical and physical knowledge, although he does briefly ack- 
nowledge that the satiric note of Sebastian Brant’s Das Narrenschiff 
“was not original in any sense, but reflects that of the medieval 
church.” Brant’s German work influenced a Devonshire priest, 
Alexander Barclay, to produce The Ship of Fools in 1509. This 
lesser English work similarly displays church opposition to expan- 
sion of revolutionary new geographical concepts. Mr. McCann, 
however, evinces surprise that the English clergyman Barclay should 
reprove “. . . those who would search out and seek to know the re- 
gions of the earth.’ Mere recollection of the treatment given to 
Galileo and Copernicus serves to place this matter in proper focus. 

English lust for gold and the incorrect classical belief that gold 
existed mainly in torrid regions are properly considered as factors 
motivating English thought and actions to intrude into Spanish 
and Portuguese colonial spheres. An insatiable urge to reach the 
wealth of the Indies, Guinea, and Russia explains most early Eng- 
lish explorations in and around the Americas. Initially, the Ameri- 
cas were regarded as obstructions or, at best, stepping stones to the 
oriental wealth. This explains the belated English colonial efforts 
in areas not already pre-empted by the Spanish and Portuguese. 
Mr. McCann sharply delineates the intensity of that incessant urge 
for gold. 

Another fact emphasized is that literate Englishmen had far more 
knowledge of the Americas before the early seventeenth century 
than we in America today believe—or like to believe—they pos- 
sessed. 

A few slight omissions in this excellent study might be men- 
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tioned. The author correctly treats the period from 1547 to 1558 
(reigns of Edward and Mary) as an interlude in English overseas in- 
terest. However, Mr. McCann‘overlooks the fact that in that period 
England’s loss of Calais ended the last vestige of English control on 
continental Europe. As R. G. Albion and others have noted, that 
negative event actually served as a freeing of English thought and 
energies for ventures farther abroad. Almost all relevant literature 
is cited, but J. H. Linschoten’s work on Portuguese weakness in the 
Orient is not mentioned. That observant Dutchman’s views, gained 
during a 1580 voyage to India, were soon known in England; they 
surely whetted English appetites for exotic riches at least as much 
as some of the more obscure medievalists quoted. 

The quotations from early letters sent from American areas 
catch the flavor of ideas then current, but the omission of one lette1 
seems particularly unfortunate. Ralph Lane’s letter to Hakluyt in 
1585 from Roanoke Island was the first one written from an actual 
English settlement in North America. Reading it while I was on 
David B. Quinn’s field expedition to the same place where Lane 
wrote it, it seemed to me at least as colorful as the letter from Arthur 
Barlowe to Sir Walter Raleigh which McCann quotes. It is note- 
worthy, moreover, that Barlowe’s letter was but part of a report 
on his scouting expedition before settlement was attempted; Lane’s 
letter was the first expression of ideas from a settler residing in Eng- 
land’s tentative toehold on North America. 

Any one who has made a landfall on the California coast after 
an extremely long sea passage in a tiny sailing vessel gains profound 
respect for Sir Francis Drake. I happened to make such a landfall 
at almost the precise spot reached by Drake and now deeply feel 
that respect. In this light, one must regard as inadequate Mr. Mc- 
Cann’s treatment of Drake’s travels on America’s west coast and 
his bigger exploit—the first English circumnavigation of the globe. 
Also, Mr. McCann conveys the impression that Drake and Hawkins 
—all the Devon Sea Dogs—were of minor importance. Those men, 
cultivated gentlemen with access to court circles, were conversant 
with intellectual trends and measurably influenced the bent of 
English thinking. 

Despite these few minor criticisms, this volume is a thorough 
piece of scholarship. It avoids being a bald listing of old sea ad- 
ventures or just another tedious effort to emphasize the force of 
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pure thought on men of action. Through Mr. McCann’s clear in- 
sight we can discern the impress of ideas of the entire world upon 
Englishmen and the genesis of the Englishman’s great imprint on 
the whole world. 

JoHN Gorpon. 


States’ Laws on Race and Color. Compiled and Edited by Pauli 
Murray for the Woman’s Division of Christian Service of the 
Methodist Church. (Cincinnati, 1951. Pp. x, 746. $4.00.) 


Miss Murray has compiled an illuminating volume on the sub- 
ject of racial attitudes and practices as reflected in state laws. In 
the main, legislation has followed two trends: (1) it has tended to 
implement restrictive practices and segregation, or (2) through 
fair employment laws, it has treated race as irrelevant. 

Diversity of approach and even inconsistency characterize the 
laws of several states. For example, among the welter of Florida 
laws compelling segregation in schools and elsewhere, there ap- 
pears to be no segregation in schools established for blind and 
deaf children! Indians suffer a unique type of discrimination. In 
New Mexico, for instance, the sale of liquor is prohibited to luna- 
tics, drunkards, and American Indians. On one end of the scale it 
is a crime to advocate social equality in Missouri, and in Alabama 
white female nurses cannot nurse negro male patients in hospital 
wards; while at the other end, the Vermont legislature maintains 
complete silence on the race question. 

The forces of custom and tradition are responsible, of course, 
for racial practices. Only four states require that persons may adopt 
children only if they are of their own race, but surely this limita- 
tion is more widely observed than such restriction would indicate. 

Excellent charts and useful classifications facilitate reference 
and comparative study of these laws. An appendix lists laws for 
and against discrimination. Samplings taken from the charts reveal 
a growing tendency to forbid discrimination in places of public 
accommodation. Eleven states now enforce FEP laws, sixteen per- 
mit no segregation in schools, and nineteen have anti-mask laws. 
In direct contrast, twenty states authorize segregation in schools, 
and a large number have laws requiring segregation in places of 
public accommodation. The present pattern of law in the United 
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States as far as discrimination is concerned is a mixed one. Liberal 
democratic laws are in many cases a recent development and one 
which is earnestly to be commended. 

MIvLpreD H. MAHONEY. 


Independent Schoolmaster. By Claude Moore Fuess. (Boston: At- 
lantic Monthly Press; Little, Brown and Company. 1952. Pp. ix, 
363. $5.00.) 


In this informal, anecdotal autobiography Dr. Fuess tells of a 
happy, successful career as schoolmaster, scholar, and headmaster. 
Born of German-American stock in an upstate New York village, 
he was educated at Amherst and Columbia, and had intended to 
join a university faculty. But a chance opening took him to And- 
over, and he served the academy for forty years, first as an English 
teacher and then as head. During this time he took part in a revolu- 
tion in the relationship between teachers and students. In the early 
part of the century teachers at Phillips Academy took an almost 
sadistic pleasure in enforcing rigid rules of scholarship and con- 
duct. By the time Dr. Fuess resigned in 1948, the curriculum had 
been liberalized, the relations between teachers and students had 
become more informal, and the treatment of students took into ac- 
count their individual needs and personal backgrounds. 

In addition to carrying a full load as teacher and administrator, 
Dr. Fuess managed to turn out an amazing amount of writing. He 
edited several texts, wrote a history of Phillips Academy, was his- 
torian for the Massachustts American Legion, produced innumer- 
able articles, and still managed to publish biographies of Caleb 
Cushing, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, and Calvin Coolidge. His 
one failure came when he attempted to write a life of Henry Cabot 
Lodge. After studying the Lodge papers he found himself so un- 
sympathetic to the Senator’s motives and actions, that he could 
not go on. 

Although he achieved most public recognition as a headmaster 
and biographer, it is obvious that Dr. Fuess’s first love is teaching. 
The best parts of his autobiography are those in which he describes 
great teachers he encountered and comments on the pedagogical 
art. Throughout he reveals faith in the essential good will, reason- 
ableness, and capacity of the students he has known. Regarding the 
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present tendency to shield students from “dangerous thoughts” by 
attempting to intimidate teachers he writes as follows: 


I may as well say at once that after living for more than forty 
years in the midst of young Americans from all levels of society, I 
am not afraid to trust them with ideas. ... We shall never produce 
leaders by bringing up our youth ignorant of communism and 
fascism and nihilism. . . . It is the completely cloistered boys and 
girls who succumb to vicious propaganda. . . . When I hear that 
communism is gaining ground in our schools, I do not believe it. 
Tell the pupils all the truth, and let Communists do their worst. 
Children who have been trained to weigh evidence are in little dan- 
ger of corruption. 

HENRY BRAGDON. 


The Religious Philosophy of Josiah Royce. Edited by Stuart Gerry 
Brown. (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press. 1952. Pp. 239. 
$3.00.) 


This much needed book of selections from Royce’s thought in its 
religious aspect forms a good companion volume to Mr. Brown’s 
previous collection of essays from Royce’s social thought. It is much 
needed both because of the intrinsic importance of Royce and in 
view of the unavailability of the volumes from which the editor has 
selected. The reader should not be put off by the term “selections”; 
Mr. Brown, fortunately, has not picked out passages here and there 
strung together by dots and dashes in order to give what would be a 
false appearance of completeness. On the contrary, accepting the 
fact that Royce was a voluminous writer, he has chosen the essay, 
“The Conception of Immortality,” and complete chapters from 
The Religious Aspect of Philosophy, The World and the Individ- 
ual, The Philosophy of Loyalty, and, most important of all, The 
Problem of Christianity. No editor performing a work of this kind 
could possibly satisfy everyone in his selections. I would like to have 
seen, in addition, the essay, “What is Vital in Christianity?” and 
some portions of The Sources of Religious Insight. The inclusion, 
however, of some hundred pages from The Problem of Christianity, 
does much to take away the sting of these omissions. 

Mr. Brown contributes a brief introduction (needing, incidental- 
ly, to be supplemented by the introduction to his previous volume) 
which merits some consideration. My own interpretation of Royce 
is significantly different from that of Mr. Brown, but unfortunately 
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space does not permit any detailed discussion of those differences 
here. Moreover, Mr. Brown’s introduction is too brief to be con- 
clusive. 

There are, nevertheless, two points which can be treated shortly: 
Royce’s supposed “individualism”; and the import of Royce’s 
“humanizing” of Christian beliefs. Mr. Brown is, I believe, in error, 
when he tries to make Royce out to be “a thoroughgoing individu- 
alist.” It is true that Royce had a high regard for the nature and 
destiny of the individual person, but the fact remains that he re- 
jected “individualism”; the whole meaning of his doctrine of com- 
munity is that community transcends the twin evils of individual- 
ism and collectivism. Mr. Brown gives a false impression when he 
suggests that Royce’s interpretation of Christian ideas is a process 
of “humanization.” Royce tried, no less than Augustine, or Pascal, 
for example, to show the human experiences upon which the in- 
terpretative ideas of Christianity are based. It is misleading to call 
such an attempt a “humanizing” process. Does this mean that to the 
extent to which Christian beliefs are made relevant to experience 
they become thereby diminished in some way? I have no reason to 
believe that Royce would have subscribed to such a view. 


Joun E. Smitu. 
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